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Rotes, 


UNPUBLISHED POEM ATTRIBUTED TO 
COWPER, 

A few years since I was staying with my sister 
at Weston-super-Mare. In the same house was 
Mrs. Gabert, the widow of a clergyman. Being 
confined to the house by rain, I found a volume 
of Cowper, lent me by Mrs. Gabert, very useful. 
I read to the lady, and I suppose said so much to 
her in praise of my favourite poet, that a few days 
after I had left she handed to my sister a copy of 
“Bless my heart, how cold it is !” endorsed, in her 
late husband’s handwriting, “ From a manuscript 
by Cowper, hitherto unpublished,” saying, “ Send 
this to your brother ; it may interest him.” I read 
the piece over and over again, and came to the 
conclusion that it was what it professed to be, a 
genuine production of the poet. When I came to 
“Humanity, delightfal tale,” I could not doubt. 
Here was all the poet’s tenderness. His humour 
and healthy tone, I thought, too, were both ap- 
parent. Being, however, a nobody myself, I sent 
a copy to the Rev. Wm. Benham, the editor of the 
Globe edition of Cowper. He replied to me thus: 

“Iam very much obliged to you for your kind letter 
and interesting enclosure. The latter is really a remark- 
able document. I very much incline to think it genuine. 
Itisone of that sort of effusion which he was in the 
habit of throwing off, like ‘ The Journey to Clifton’ and 
‘Which nobody can deny,’” 

Finding that a kinsman of Cowper, the Rev. 
Wm, Cowper Johnson, was still living, I sent him 





. 
a copy. He wrote me from Northwold Rectory, 


Brandon, Norfolk, thus :— 


** The delay in my acknowledging your kind note has 
arisen from my having changed my abode lately, Let 
me thank you for recognizing in so unworthy a man 
the son of my father, the kinsman of Cowper (the Nor- 
folk Johnny of Cowper's letters). Your love for the 
poet cannot surpass mine, Whatever had been so much as 


| even lying in his drawer I should in some sort value. 


But this very love for him will make us both cautious 
how we attribute to his muse lines which, in the sort 
of opinion that an uncritical judge may form, seem to 
fall short of his inspiration. ‘The general spirit of these 
lines is in keeping with Cowper's exquisite sympathies, 
but the wording of them I think is scarcely up to his 
work,” 

The kinsman, you see, has not been so kind to 
my judgment as the stranger. My object in send- 
ing the lines to you is that, should you think 
proper to print them, they may reach the eye of 
the some one who has the manuscript, and thus 
solve the riddle. Mrs, Gabert found the copy 
among her husband’s papers ; but I have failed to 
discover the possessor of the manuscript of Cowper. 

BLEsSs MY HEART, HOW COLD IT IS, 
Hark ! the blustering Boreas blows. 
See ! the waters round are froze. 

The trees that skirt the dreary plain 
All day a murmuring cry maintain ; 
The trembling forest hears their groan, 
And sadly answers moan for moan. 
Such is the tale, 
O’er hill and dale, 
Each traveller may behold it is ; 
While low and high 
Are heard to cry, 
* Bless my heart, how cold it is!” 


Now slumbering sloth, that cannot bear 
The question of the piercing air, 
Lifts up her unkempt head, and tries, 
But cannot from her bondage rise ; 
The while the housewife swiftly throws 
Around the whee!, and quickly shows 
The healthful cheek industry brings 
(It is not in the gift of kings). 

To her long life, 

Devoid of strife, 
And justly, too, unfolded is, 

The while the sloth 

To atir is loth, 
And trembling cries, “ How cold it is !” 


Now lisps Sir Fopling. tender weed, 
All shivering like a shaken reed, 
“ How sharp the wind attacks my back ! 
John, put some list across that crack ; 
Go sandbag all the sashes round, 
And see there ’s not an air-hole found.” 
Indulgence pale 
Tells this sad tale 
Till he in furs enfolded is ; 
Still, still complains, 
O’er all his pains, 
“ Bless my heart, how cold it is !°’ 


Now the poor newsman from the town 
Explores hia way across the down, 

His frozen fingers sadly blows, 

And still he seeks, and still it snows, 
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“Go take his paper, Richard, go, 
And give a dram to make him glow,’ 
Such was thy cry, 
Humanity, 
More precious far than gold it is, 
Such gifts to deal, 
When newsmen feel, 
All clad in snow, how cold it is, 


Humanity, delightful tale, 
When we feel the winter gale, 
May the cit in ermined coat 
Lend his ear to sorrow’s note ; 
And when with misery’s weight oppressed 
A fellow sits, a shivering guest, 
Full, ample may his bounty flow, 
To cheer the bosom dulled by woe. 
In town or vale, 
Where’er the tale 
Of real grief unfolded is, 
Oh, may he give 
The means to live 
To those who feel how cold it is, 


Perhaps some soldier, blind or maimed, 
Some tar for independence maimed ; 
Remember these. For thee they bore 
The loss of limbs, and suffered more, 
Oh, pass them not; for if you do, 
I'll blush to think they fought for you. 
Through winter's reign 
Relieve their pain, 
For what they've done, sure bold it is; 
Their wants supply 
Whene’er they cry, 
* Bless my heart, how cold it is!” 


And now, ye sluggards, sloths, and beaux, 
Who dread the breath that winter blows, 
Pursue the counsel of a friend 
Who never found it yet offend, 
When winter deals his blasts around, 
Go beat the air and pace the ground ; 
With cheerful spirits exercise, 
Tia there life's balmy blessing lies, 
O’er hill and dale, 
Though sharp the gale, 
And frozen you behold it is, 
Your blood shall glow, 
And swiftly flow, 
And you'll not cry, “ How cold it is!” 


Jonn TAYLOR. 





SPENSER'S ‘VISIONS OF PETRARCH,’ 

Having in 7" S. ii. 443, said a few words on 
Spenser's 1569 ‘ Sonets’—afterwards in 1590 re- 
formed and added to and called ‘ The Visions of 
Du Bellay ’—I would now turn to the history of 
his Petrarchian pieces. In 1569 six of these ‘ Epi- 
grams,’ as he then called them, appeared in Van- 
der Nordt’s ‘ Theatre,’ &c., of that date. And on 
reference to Petrarch I find that these were trans- 
lated from canzone 58, as the Venice edition of 
1584 has it, or as that of Milan, 1805, numbers it, 
54, commencing— 

Standomi un giorno solo alla finestra. 

Each epigram comprises in order twelve lines of 
this canzone, such divisions being marked out in 
the canzone itself by the subjects treated of, and 





by ll. 1, 13, 25, 37, 49, and 61 being put back g 
little to the left of the others. Similarly 1]. 73 jg 
put back, and Il. 73-5, the concluding lines of the 
canzone, form the untitled conclusion or postscript 
to Spenser’s epigrams. But Spencer did not, I find, 
translate directly from the Italian. In 1568 Van. 
der Nordt published in Eogland, John Day being 
his publisher, with the same dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth, the same booklet, but all in French, that 
was republished in English with Spenser’s transla- 
tions of the poems in 1569. From this prior edi- 
tion, unnoticed by the editors of Spenser, he 
translated its six ‘ Epigrammes’ and its untitled 
conclusion, each “epigramme” in it being in twelve 
lines, like the portiun of the canzone from which it 
was translated, and rhyming thus, 1, 3, 4; 2, 5,6; 
7,8; 9,12; 10,11. The four lines of the con. 
clusion again, that is ll. 73-5 of the original, are, 
like Spenser’s, in couplets. These are followed, as 
in the 1569 edition, by the sonnets of Du Bellay, 
and these by the four Revelation sonnets, on which 
I shall speak hereafter. Having carefully collated 
the canzone with its French and English transla- 
tions, and also with Spenser’s reformed version ia 
his ‘ Visions’ of 1590, I can say first, and with the 
utmost confidence, that the ‘ Epigrams’ of 1569 
were translated from the French ‘ Epigrammes’ of 
1568. Out of various examples these eight will 
prove this general conclusion. 

L. 4 of the canzone (i. 4 of the French and 
Spenser’s epigrams) has “ Fera,” the French 
‘* bische,” the English the equivalent of the latter, 
“Hynde.” L. 5 (i. 5) rans thus— 

Con fronte umana, da far arder Giove 
Belle pour plaire au souverain des Dieux, 
So faire as mought the greatest God delite : 


where, besides translating the French epithet for 
“ Jove,” he, as more than once elsewhere, omits, like 
the French, “Con fronte umana,” and hence, instead 
of giving the equivalent of “ arder,” translates the 
French “ plaire ” as “ delite.” 
Ll. 13, 15 (ii. 1-3), are, the French and English 

additions being italicized :— 

Indi per alto mar vidi una Nave 

Con le sarti di sela, e d’or la vela, 

Tutta d’avorio e d'ebeno contesta ; 

Puis en mer hault ung navire advisoie 

Qui tout d’Hebene & blanc yvoire estoit, 

Avoyles |sic) d’or & accordes [ sic] de soye : 

After at Sea a tall Ship dyd appere 

Made all of Heben and white Ivorie, 

The sailes of Golde, of Silke the tackle were, 
and there are six or more instancas of this trans- 
position of clauses or words made in the French 
and followed in the English version. I add, as a 
matter of interest otherwise, that while Spenser, 
in his ‘F. Queene,’ thrice uses ‘‘ Heben” for 
“ash,” he here, at an earlier date, uses it as the 


equivalent of the French Hebéne= ebony. 
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L, 29 has “angelli,” ii. 4-5 have “ oiseaux ” and 
“ birds.” 

Ll, 54-5 and (v. 6-8) differ thus :— 

ed al Fonte che la terra invola. 
Ogni cosa al fin vola: 
Et au ruisseau, que terre 4 devoure 
Que diray je plus? Toute chose en fin passe. 
And to the spring that late devoured was, 
Whatsay I] more? Eche thing at length we see 
Doth passe away : 

L. 67 has, “‘ Ma le parti supremi ” (probably the 
head, neck, and shoulders); vi. 7, ‘‘ Mais en sus la 
ceinture ”—“ above the waist.” 

L, 71 (vi. 10, 11) is especially noteworthy, as its 
sense is distorted. Of a lady bitten by a deadly 
yenomed serpent it is said— 

Lieta si dipartio, non che sicura 

Puis asseurree en liesse est saillie : 

And well assurde she mounted up to joy. 
L', 73-5 (the conclusion) are :— 

Canzon tu puoi ben dire : 

Questi sei visioni al signor mio 

Han fatto un dolce di morir desio. 


O chanson mienne, en tes conclusions 

Dy hardiment ces six grands visions 

A mon seigneur donnent ung doulx plaisir 
De brievement soubz la terre gesir. 

My song thus now iz thy conclusions 

Say Lold/y that these same six visions 

Do yelie unto thy lord a sweete request 
Ere it be long within the earth to rest. 

This evidence is decisive as to Spenser having 
translated from the French. Nevertheless there 
seems a very little, yet conclusive evidence that he 
had had a transient, if very transient and occa- 
sional, glance at the original. By little [ mean 
that I have detected only two more or less pro- 
bable and one certain instance. (1) LI, 33-4 and 
iii, 9-10 give :— 

Fo!gorando ‘1 percosse, ¢ da radice 

Quella pianta felice 

Subito svelse. 

dont la fouldre grand’ erre 

Vint arracher celluy plant bien heureux. 

When sodaine flash of heavens fire outbrast 

And rent this royall tree quite by the roote, 
This in itself is doubtful, and might be a mere co- 
incidence, for the full force of “ arracher” is to pull 
up by the roots. (2) In 1. 66 (vi. 6), where a dress 
is described, the English adopts the Italian “testa,” 
and omits the French addition “‘en tel art” yet 
follows its sequence of “ neige, & or”:— 

Si testa, ch’oro e neve parea inseme. 

Faicte en tel art, que niege, & or ensemble 

Sembloient meslez : 

yet woven so they wore, 

As snowe and golde together had bene wrought. 
(3) The decisive instance is in 1. 64 (vi. 4):— 

Umile in #2, ma ’ncontr’ Amor superba : 

Humble de soi, mais contre amour rebelle, 

Milde, but yet love she proudely did forsake. 


The question of how it was that Spenser trans- 
lated these twelve-line ‘ Epigrammes’ by making 
i. and iii. of twelve lines alternately rhymed and 
ll. 13-14 a couplet, making them, in other words, 
of sonnet form and length, while ii, iv, v, and vi 
are each in twelve alternately rhyming lines only, 
will be discussed in a subsequent note. Meanwhile 
I pass on to say that these twelve line pieces are 
increased to the sonnet length in 1590, mainly by 
Spenserian, and not by Petrarchian additions. Nor 
do they show any evidence, beyond that of 1569 
already given, that recourse had been had to 
Petrarch. LI. 10, 12, of ii. of 1590, and the two 
end lines of Vision vi. are entirely Spenser's, as 
are Il. 14 of Visions iv. and v. L. 13, however, of 
iv. is 1. 48 of the canzone, and |]. 13 of the French 
‘ Epigramme,’ which he had formerly omitted; and 
]. 13 of v. is a variation and extension of part of 
). 60 (French vi. 12), which he had also left un- 
translated. So Vision vii. is in its first eight lines 
founded on the conclusion—now omitted—and on 
the general tenor of the visions generally, while 
the address in this conclusion to ‘‘ My lord” is 
altered and expanded into a gracefully flattering 
warning of six lines to the “ faire Ladie Carey,” as 
he calls her both here and on his title-page to 
the assemblage of poems entitled ‘ Muiopotmos,’ 
1590, he varying these praises in his highly lauda- 
tory dedication to her. 

It now only remains to say, in regard to the pro- 
bable authorship of the French epigrams, that, 
judging by some small signs, they are not by a 
Frenchman, but by a foreigner, and hence, in all 
probability, by Vander Nordt himself, this being 
the more likely in that in this 1568 edition he 
merely says that they are Petrarch’s. 

Br. Nicnoison, 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. i. 72.— 
Nobility and tranquillity, Burgomasters and great oneyres, 


“ Burgomasters” gives the hint to search for a 
Dutch original of the oneyres of the Q.1. The 





nearest companion I can find here for such dig- 
| nities as burgomasters is oneer groot=infinitely 
great. Whether oneer groot may have travelled 
by way of groot oneer into English slang (of which 
|many choice blossoms are Dutch) as “ great 
| oneyers” is a question about which I have an 
| epinion which may or may not be that of others, 

W. Warxiss Lvioyrp. 


“Runawares Eyes” (‘Romeo and JULIET, 
III. ii.).—An explanation of this puzzling phrase, 
| which has the singular merit of being both intel- 
| ligible and plausible, was suggested to me in cor- 
respondence by my late friend Edward Spencer, 
He proposed to read :— 
That Veronese eyes may wink, 
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I need not point out to any Skakespearian how 
exactly this fits in with Juliet’s wish that Romeo 
may come at bed-time, and come unseen ; nor to 
any reader of sixteenth century literature that the 
word “ Veronese” would, in Shakespeare’s time, 
have been written “ueronayes” or “ ueronaies” 
(see F. 1 and F. 2); like the common “ genowayes” 
(Berners’s ‘ Froissart’) or “ genowaies ” (Greene's 
*Philomela’) for Genoese. In the manuscript of 
that time “ueronayes” and “ runawayes” would 
have been easily confounded. 

Some years ago I submitted this emendation to 
the doyen of all Shakespearians, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, asking his opinion. He replied that it 
was “enough to take one’s breath away,” but 
committed himself no further. 

Wa. Hanp Browne. 

Baltimore. 

[See 1* S. viii, 3, 216, 361 ; 2" S. v. 270; xii, 85; 3 
8. ii, 92; xii. 121; 5 8, iv, 285; 7% 8. i, 286.) 

*Kiyxe Jouy,’ III. ii. 5.— 

K. J. Hubert, keep [thou] this boy—Philip make up. 

With extreme literal, though not literary, accu- 
racy, some of the commentators have descried that 
John, i. e., Shakespeare, here forgot that he had 
given Philip the name of Richard and knighted 
him; Theobald even altered “ Philip” to “ Richard,” 
while Hanmer chose “‘ cousin,” and Dyce notes all 
this nonsense without a word. An ordinary eye 
can, however, see that the dramatist made John 
make this lapse that he might the more contrast 
the brother and son of Cceur de Lion. The battle 
is, according even to the son, ‘‘ wondrous hot ”—so 
hot that he characterizes it still more forcibly, and 
speaks of a devil pouring down mischief. The 
king shows himself weak in resolution and fearful, 
gives Arthur into other keeping, asks another to 
make up, that is, withstand his assailants, and 
fears that his camp is assailed and his mother 
taken. The deed-doing and resolute son of King 
Richard has, unknown to the nominal leader of the 
army, rescued her and warded off the danger. The 
king, in his flurry and fear, recurs to the name under 
which he first knew the supposed son of Sir Rob. 
Faulconbridge. Like new-made honour, fear for- 
gets the new names of men. Br. Nicnorson. 


‘ Hewrr VIIL.,’ II. iii. 14.— 


Yet if that quarrell. Fortune do diuorce, 





Here all who have attempted to explain the 
passage have taken “‘ quarrell” as an epithet of | 
** Fortune,” and have punctuated accordingly. 
Yet why should it be an epithet? “ Quarrel” as | 


Yet if that, quarrel, [or —] Fortune do divorce, 
that is, amplifying the passage, “ Yet if that 
[either] quarrel, [or] Fortune [under which last [ 
include every other chance occurrence not de- 
rogatory to the Queen’s honour] doth divorce 
her from her pomp, then ’tis,” &c. The two 
nominatives, “‘quarrel” and “ Fortune,” demand 
—though I admit not necessarily in that age—the 
plural verb “do.” Also, not only is a quarrel, as 
a cause for seeking a divorce, a likely one to an 
outsider, but it is the one which actually follows 
on Anne previous speech, as a guessed-at cause of 
the king’s proceedings. Br. Nicwo.soy, 


*‘Mipsummer Nicnt’s Dream,’ II. 1 (7" S. iii, 
42).—If it is worth while to make a serious contro- 
versy of this, it may be said that A. H.’s inter- 
pretation is untenable, because a sudden fall back- 
wards will not split petticoats as it will trousers, 

CO. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


There were tailors for women in most countries 
of the West and East, as there still are in many. 
In London tailors make riding breeches for women, 

Hype Crarke. 


Tae Cuanpos Portrait or SHAKsPEARr.— 
The following is from the ‘ Etymological Compen- 
dium,’ by William Pulleyn (London, 1828) :— 

“It was first in the possession of Sir William Dave- 
nant, who died insolvent, and afterwards of John Owen, 
his principal creditor. After his death, Betterton, the 
actor, bought it. Betterton made no will, and died very 
indigent ; he had a large collection of portraits of actors, 
which were bought at the sale of his goods by Bullfinch 
the printseller, who sold them to one Mr. Sykes. The 
portrait of Shakspeare was purchased by Mrs, Barry, the 
actress, who sold it afterwards for forty guineas to Mr. R. 
Kech. Mr, Nicol, of Colney Hatch, Middlesex, marrying 
the heiress of the Kech family, this picture devolved to 
him. By the marriage of the Duke of Chandos with the 
daughter of Mr, Nicol, it became his Grace's property, 
and by the marriage of the Duke of Buckingham into the 
Chandos family, it now adorns the collection at Stowe.” 
—P, 29. 

RoperT F. GARDINER, 


Bacon AND SHAKESPEARE.—In Bacon’s ‘ Life 
of Henry VII.,’ ed. Lumby, p. 35, Bacon likens 
Lambert Simnel’s army to a snowball, remarking 
of it, that “their snow-ball did not gather as it 
went.” In ‘King Jobn,’ IV. iv. 175, Cardinal 
Pandulph prophecies that a French army, if once 
landed in England, would soon be increased, and 
used the very same image, saying— 

Or as a little snow, tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. 


= ‘‘ quarreller” may, I think, be set aside, since | From which it follows, as a mere matter of course, 
Anne is not poeticizing. “ Quarrel,” the arrow of | that all the plays attributed to Shakespeare were 


a crossbow, may be alittle, but avery little, better. | written by Lord Bacon. 


After writing ‘ King 


It is an odd instrument, whether used practically | John’ he was careful to insert this remark into his 
or metaphorically, to divorce persons and their | prose work, just to give us one more clue to the 


pomp, or anything but life and the body. 
should not we adopt a plain sense, and punctuate 


Why | facts. 


thoughtfulness ! 


How thankful we should be for such 
Watter W. Seat. 
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Lorp Ersxine’s Paropy or ‘ Hamuet.’—The 
following parody of the “ closet scene,” III. iv., 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
occurs in a speech made by Lord Erskine, the 
famous Lord Chancellor, when he sat in the House 
of Commons for Portsmouth. Speaking on January 
12, 1784, in reference to the new Prime Minister, 
Mr. Pitt, he said (‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ 
by John, Lord Campbell, vol. vi. p. 421, from 
‘The Parliamentary History,’ vol. xxiv. p. 272):— 
“T never compare in my own mind his first appearance 

in this Houee...... but I am drawn into an involuntary 
parody of the scene of Hamlet and his mother in the 
closet :-— 

Look here upon this picture, and on this: 

See what a grace was seated in his youth, 

His father’s fire—the soul of Pitt himeelf, 

A tongue like his to soften or command; 

A station like the genius of England 

New lighted on this top of Freedom's hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give his country earnest of a patriot. 
Look you now what follows : 
Dark secret influence, like a mildew'd ear, 
Blasting his public virtue : has he eyes ? 
Could he this bright assembly leave to please,— 
To batten on that bench? 


Rosert F. GarpiIner. 





Cuiveszt Discovery or America. —C. U., 
writing in L’Intermédiaire (the French ‘N, & Q.’) 
of January 10, says :— 

“ Une découverte archéologique faite dans une localité 
appelée Copan, de Etat de Honduras, semblerait con- 
firmer l'opinion que les Chinois auraient découvert 
l’Amérique dix ans avant Colomb. En effet, cette 
localité poesede un monument en ruine sur lequel on a 
reconnu une figure sculptée, qui n'est autre que Tai-Kz, 
l'un des symboles les plus vénérés des Chinois, On pense 
que le monument de Copan remonte au treiziéme siécle de 
notre ére, mais que c'est dés le neuvitme siécle que les 
Chinois et les Japonais ont pour la premiére fois abordé 
en Amérique.” 

The fact is worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.,’ 

and perhaps some archeologist this side the 

Channel may be able to throw further light on 

the matter. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


AnoTnEeR BLUNDER IN THE Text oF Scort.— 
Me. C. F. S. Warren lately noted a blundering 
correction of Scott’s text in ‘ Young Lochinvar’ 
(7% S. ii. 65). I think I can point out another of 
like sort. In the description of the battle between 
the Clans Chattan and Quhele (‘ Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ ch. xxxiv.) it is said, “Arms and legs 
lopped off, heads cleft to the chine, slashes deep 
through the shoulder into the breast, showed...... 
the fury of the combat.” So the first edition, 
1828. But so early as the edition of 1832, which 
contains Scott’s later preface, dated August, 1831, 
and therefore, as we may say, under the author's 


cannot be doubted that Scott wrote chine. The 
phrase has just that flavour of the old romance 
which he loved; and among modern authors it 
had quite lately been used by Byron and Wash- 
ington Irving. Yet the hand of that corrector 
who knew Scott’s mind better than Scott himself, 
has prevailed. So far as I can find, all later edi- 
tions retain the reading chin. C. B. Mount. 


“No rriner.”—May it not be a boon to the 
antiquaries of a future day, who find themselves 
puzzled by this frequent intimation in modern 
advertisements for maid-servants, to discover a 
note in ‘N. & Q.’ to the effect that the objection 
was not to the dress-trimming which has been 
known as fringe for above five hundred years, but 
to a mode of dressing the hair which concealed 
the forehead, by the front hair being cut short and 
falling over it after the fashion of fringe? Now 
that this fashion is disappearing, except for chil- 
dren, the word is not seldom applied to an untidy 
style of massing the hair at the top of the fore- 
head ; but this, properly speaking, is a frizzle, not 
a fringe. HERMENTRUDE. 


“On THE HIGH sFas.”—Might I suggest, if it 
has not been suggested before, that this phrase 
does not refer to the high waves seen at sea, but is 
a mistranslation of the Italian “ In alto mare” (Fr. 
“En haulte mer”)?—for alto in Italian (as altus 
in Latin) means either high or deep, according 
to circumstances. I need add nothing as to the 
extent of Italian or Venetian commerce in old 
days. The answer to this will depend on the 
date on which the phrase “ high seas” first occurs 
in English or in Anglo-Latin. 

Br. Nicnorson. 


Tne Tuames Empanxmeet.—John Evelyn, 
writing in 16€6 to Sir Samuel Tuke some account 
of the “ fatal conflagration of the [quondam] Citty 
of London,” ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of 
John Evelyn,’ second edition, vol. ii. pp. 171-2, 


says :— 
“The King and Parliament are infinitely zealous for 
the rebuilding of cur ruines...... Everybody brings in his 


idea, amongst the rest I p’sented his Matie my owne 
Conceptions......But Dr. Wren bad got the start of me.” 
We read that Evelyn’s plans were printed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, one part being ‘‘ to lessen 
the declivities”—Ludgate Hill, Holborn, &.?— 
“and to employ the rubbish in filling up the 
shore of the Thames to low water mark, s0 as to 
keep the basin always full.” “There is nothing 
new under the sun, except that which is forgotten.” 
I may be wrong in surmising Evelyn to have been 
forgotten as the originator of the embanking of 
the Thames, but we see no mark of recognition 
in monument or statue as we hurry along the 


best road in London. 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 





very eye, the word chine is altered to chin, It 
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Norrauty’s ‘Sranparp Dictionary,’ New 
Epition, 1886.—In this revised edition a special 
stress is laid upon the correct pronunciation of 
words, and yet the compiler has gone out of his 
way to ascribe to the Italian letter a a sound 
which I am sure no educated Italian would 
tolerate. He employs an a with a dot over it to 
denote “that the vowel has an open Italian sound, 
as a-vale (avail); a-wate (await); so-she-a-bl 
(sociable), &c.” And he employs an a with two 
dots to ‘‘indicate a broad open sound, as in 
Sather, &c.” 

Now, every one conversant with Italian knows 
perfectly well that the sound of a in that language 
is precisely similar to that of a in the English 
word father, and quite unlike the short a in 
await and avail. J. Dixoy, 


CrericaL Error.—The following clerical error 
is worth ensbrining even in the ‘ N. & Q.’ museum 
of literature. It occurs in vol. iii. p, 585, of 
Howitt’s ‘ History of England, “Cowley, in his 
‘Dandies’ aspired to the honour of the epopee.” 
The typical transformation of “ Davideis” into 
** Dandies ” is simple enough, but nothing can be 
more ludicrous. E. Copnam Brewer. 


‘East Lyyye.’—I read in Truth that the plot 
of Mrs. Wood’s ‘East Lynne’ is absolutely 
original. This is too much! The story is that an 
erring wife flees from her husband, and after 
much suffering returns to die in the presence of 
her wronged husband. This is also the plot of 
Scribe’s play ‘ Dix Ans de la Vie d’une Femme,’ 
written at least twenty years before ‘ East Lynne,’ 
though, of course, the French dramatist and the 
respectable English matron treat the subject some- 
what differently. ‘ Frou-Frou’ is also an imita- 
tion of Scribe’s play. I mentioned all this long 
ago in ‘N. & Q.,’ but apparently without effect. 

E. Yarpuey. 

P.S.—I do not feel sure as to the catastrophe, 
whether Lady Isabel dies in the presence of her 
husband or not. Ido not remember, but I feel 
convinced that the story is in the main that of 
* Dix Ans de la Vie d’une Femme.’ I know that 
I formed this opinion when I read the play and 
the novel. The subject is almost identical, though 
there is a diversity of treatment, An abstract of 
* Dix Ans de la Vie d’une Femme’ appeared in the 
‘Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas,’ a generally 
known work. ‘Frou-Frou’ in outline is almost 
@ reproduction of the older play, but less harsh 
and, to my mind, less forcible. But it must be 
allowed that if the authors of ‘ Frou-Frou’ appear 
to have borrowed their plot from Scribe and his 
coadjutor, they have borrowed nothing else. The 
characters and dialogue are their own. But I 
am repeating much that I said before in your 


Urrecat.—The origin of this place-name is 
somewhat obscured by opposing theories; one 
authority telling us that it was the Roman Tra- 
jectus ad Rhenum, later the Ultima Trajectum 
from which U-trecht is directly formed. This view 
of the matter makes trecht a local corruption of 
trajectus, cf. traho, tractus, Eng. track. Against 
this almost conclusive case we have the suggestion 
of a Teutonic form as Oude Trecht, meaning, we 
are told, “old ford”; but could the Rhine ever 
have been fordable at this point? We ought to 
know the precise historical date when this form 
of Oude Trecht was current ; besides, the German 
treck, Dutch trek, mean ‘‘ drag,” or “draw.” Nor 
do I find any adequate authority for adding 
“ferry” to these meanings. Further, when did 
such Teutonic forms first spread to Holland? On 
this head it becomes very important to note that 
an additional name for Utrecht is registered as 
Wiltaburg, supposed Slavonic, cf. our own Wilt- 
shire, Wiley, &c. In the time of Dagobert Utrecht 
was occupied by Frisians, Surely a Slavonic wave 
of population preceded all forms of Teutonic ! and 
though Flemings and Frisians do now speak such 
languages, their origin may still have been 
Slavonic. 

I have a fine view of Utrecht Cathedral with an 
open-air statue sheltered in one angle of the isolated 
choir; the inscription is illegible. Who is this male 
figure, clad in Spanish plate armour, intended to 
represent ? A. Hatt. 


Prices 1n 1722.—Ezxcerpta from ‘‘ His Grace 
William (King) Ld. Archbp. of Dublin’s acct'* for 
the month of October (1722) at the Bath and on 
the Road, with the Expence of the Yatch, &c., 
Included (by M' Wm. Green, his Grace’s Steward). 
4 weeks Tot., 1371. 19s. 9d.” Mutton was then 3d, 
per pound ; beef, 24d.; butter, 6d. and 7d. per 
pound ; a fowl, ls. 4d.; a duck, 1s. 3d.; a rabbit, 
7d.; “a Larded Hare,” 4s.; “an 100% Oysters,” 
ls. 6d.; a lemon, 2d.; “a neck of veal,” 4s. 4d.; 
a bottle of wine (not specified), 2s. 6d. 

12 Dozen of Hott Well Water and Bottles p. rect, 
21. Os. Od. 

A pt of Boots for Will Green p. order, 1s. 1s. 0d. 

To yt Grace at Church, 2s. 6d. 

Half a pound of Tea, 6s. Od. 

To the Beggars when yt Grace took Coach, 1s. Od, 

M" Green Ten days Board Wages, 15s. Od. 

To Coach here inviting Ladys to the play, 3s. 

C. 8. 
Corrard, Lisbellaw, 


Date or Bisnors’ New Testament WITHOUT 
Verses.—Only two copies of this edition are 
known to exist—one in Lambeth Palace Library, 
the other in the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
The text is the Bishops’ version from the quarto 
of 1569, a revision of the first edition of 1568. The 
notes, &c,, are taken from Jugge’s Tyndale of 1552; 





periodical many years ago, 


the epistles from the Old Testament, “as they be 
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now read,” are from Matthew’s Bible, 1537. The 
almanac in the preliminary matter dates from 
1561 to 1584. No title-page is known, and there 
has always been a doubt as to when the book was 
printed. The late Francis Fry tried to solve the 
problem, and gave the probable date at from 1568 
to 1572, but in his book on Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ments he says the date is unknown. 

On examining the Chetham copy, the other day, 
I found in Richard Jugge’s device on the last page 
the words, “Cogita mori.” The compartment in 
which these words are placed is blank in all 
Jugge’s Bibles down to 1576, and as he died the 
following year the date on which this testament 
was printed is settled to within a few months. 
The Lambeth Palace Library copy has no colophon, 
the last leaf being missing. J. R. Dore. 


Grorck Warv.t’s ‘Tue Type TARYETH NO 
May,’ 1576.—At p. 16 of his reprint of this rare 
comedy from the Duke of Devonshire’s copy, the 
late J. P. Collier invented a new word by printing 
“T briskeled my selfe.” The British Museum copy 
of the original—the only one known besides the 
Duke’s—has plainly ‘‘ buskeled.” As 1576 is 
earlier than brisk has yet been found, Dr. Murray 
doubted briskle, and suggested the known buskle 
for it. His conjecture proved right when I looked 
at the original. F. J. F. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Nationat PustisHing AND Booxsetiine In- 
sTiTUTION.—A small pamphlet was published in 
1800 bearing the title “‘ Eureka, or a Proposal 
for the Establishment of a National Institution; of 
the highest Importance to every Man’s Interest who 
wishes for Knowledge. With a few just Reflections 
concerning Authors and Booksellers,” in which the 
author proposes to build (at the expense of the 
nation) an institution for the purpose of printing, 
binding, and selling the works of any author at 
the smallest possible cost. In the event of an 
author being too poor to pay that cost, his MS. 
was to be submitted to a committee, and, if 
approved of, published at the public expense, the 
author receiving a royalty for fourteen years. On 
p. 34 arrangement is made for a meeting to take 

lace Jan. 1, 1801, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 

trand. 

Can any of your readers inform me—(1) Who 
was the author? (2) If the meeting took place? 
(3) Were any further steps taken in the matter? 
I should also be glad to obtain a copy of the 
pamphlet. W. T. Rocers. 


Ricnarps, Corton, Cooke, anp StracHan.— 
Can any correspondents kindly give me informa- 
tion as to the sons and daughters of Rev. Charles 
Richards (bapt. Nov. 23, 1753; died Jan. 21, 
1833; M.T. at Winchester Cathedral), Prebendary 
of Winchester, head master of Hyde Abbey School, 
near Winchester, and who married, Oct. 20, 1778, 
Susan, daughter of Rev. Reynell Cotton. I believe 
one of his sons, Rey. Charles Richards, succeeded 
his father at Hyde Abbey School, but of his mar- 
riage, death, and children I know nothing. Rev. 
George Pierce Richards, Rector of Sampford 
Courtenay, Devonshire, was another son, and died 
Feb. 28, 1859, aged seventy-four, leaving issue, 
but of these I lack information, and I do not know 
who his wife was, when she married, or when she 
died. Prebendary Richards’s brother, Rev. George 
Richards, Head Master ofthe Grammar School, New- 
port, Isle of Wight (died March 30, 1843), married 
Philippa, daughter of Rev. Thomas Cooke, of Chale, 
Isle of Wight, but where and when this marriage 
took place I do not know. Another brother, Rev. 
William Page Richards (bapt. Nov. 4, 1772, Fellow 
of New College, Oxon, Rector of Stoke Abbott, 
Head Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, &c. ; 
died April 2, 1861, at Teignmouth), married 
Amelia, daughter of Sir John Strachan, Bart. (ex- 
tinct), about or before 1815, and of this marriage 
I seek to know exact date and place. Rev. 
William Page Richards had issue three daughters. 
ReGinaLp Stewart BoppincTon, 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
{ Communications may be sent direct. ] 


Encravep Booxs.—Can any correspondent 
favour me with a complete list of English engraved 
works? Sturt’s Prayer Book and Pine’s ‘ Horace’ 
are, perhaps, the most generally known, but the 
whole number (including road books and those 
containing engraved poetry) cannot amount to 
more than 150 or so. Francis G, Waven. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Surriices 1n Cottece Crapet.—No. 17 of 
‘Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical’ of the 
Church of England ordains that “ all the scholars 
and students in either of the universities shall in 
their churches or chapels...... wear surplices.” Why 
is this canon unobserved at Oxford (with the ex- 
ception of Christ Church) and observed at Cam- 
bridge ? Cott. Ree, Oxon. 


Supsect or Drawinec.— An explanation is 
sought of a drawing representing armed Romans 
rising from a feast and defending it with their 
spears from the descent of a flying mermaid-like 
form. M. C. T. 


Encouisn Famivigs 1n Russ1a.—In the pedigree 
of the Russian family of Bestusjer is related that 





Inner Temple Library, 


a “Gabriel [?] Best went from the county of 
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Kent” to the Russian Prince Vassily-Dmitrievitch 


anno 1403. He settled probably in Novgorod, 
where this family is found in the fifteenth century. 
Repeating a question in ‘N. & Q.’ (6" §. xi. 269), 
I ask if any one can give me information about 
the family of Best; and if it is known that a mem- 
ber of this family went to Russia. The arms of 
the family of Bestusjer are: Sa. a cinquefoil 
within an orle of cross-crosslets or ; on a canton 
of the last a portcullis of the first, the same arms 
as borne by Baron Wynford (William Draper Best). 
8. J. Burke’s ‘Gen. and Her. Dict. of the P. and 
B.,’ 1839, on “ Wynford.” Moscow. 


Wars in Aronanistay.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the name of any book or books 
giving a full narrative of the two campaigns in 
Afghanistan beginning with the repulse of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s mission (in 1878?) to Sir 
F. Roberts’s battle outside Candahar after the 
British defeat at Maiwund by Ayoob Khan of 
Herat ? HERATEE. 


QuievPicker.—lIn the registers of North Elm- 
ham there is the following entry: “John Tompson, 
quieupicker, was buryed ye 14 of July, 1604.” 
What isa“ quieupicker”? I have made a note 
as follows in the margin of my copy: “ Query, 
hairdresser?” Cue (or queue) was the old pigtail, 
the hairs of which no doubt required to be picked 
in the making. I am doubtful, though, whether 
pigtails were wora at that period, and shall be glad 
of information. Aveustus 8. Lecor. 

Elmham Vicarage, East Dereham. 


‘ Histoire pe Féy&ton.’—I would thank any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who has a copy of De Bausset’s 
‘Histoire de Fénélon’ to communicate with me. 
My copy unfortunately wants a leaf at the very 
beginning, and I should be glad to have the miss- 
ing two pages in MS. Georce Noste, 

142, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 


Martyny-Roperts : Gorpoy.—I have failed in 
finding any trace of the family of Mrs. Martyn- 
Roberts, who was living at Bath in 1876. Her 
mother was a Gordon, and her grandmother a 
Scarlett, of my family, and I believe that Mrs. 
Martyn-Roberts possessed a pedigree of the Scar- 
lett family of Jamaica up to the time of the Com- 
monwealth. If any of the family should see this 
note, I should be most obliged if they would allow 
me to see this pedigree. I have for several years 
been making collections of family papers, &c., 
hoping to be able at some future time to print 
them together. 


Leopotp J. Y. C. Scarserr, Lieut.-Col. 
Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


Brass Por.— Martha Pinckney, of Rushall, 
Wilts, widow, in her will, dated Dec. 2, 1636, 
* gives to George Pinckney, her kinsman, her great 


Brass Pot, to continue to the name of the Pinckneys 
for ever. If he should have a son William, to 
remain to him after the death of George.” Roger 
Pinckney, who was baptized in 1631, died at 
Rushall in 1705 ; his will is dated in 1698, and he 
thereby bequeaths to his son William the great brasa 
pot at Rushall. What was this brass pot, its use, 
and size, that it should be made a sort of heirloom ! 
Is it known to exist now in the family of the Rushall 
Pinckneys ? H, A. W. 


Caurcnwarpers’ Accounts.—Can any one 
give explanations or other instances to illustrate the 
following words, &c., in the books of St Oswald’s, 
Durbam ? 

1. Emps, ympes, or impes, to the bell-ropes. 
“Small cord” was used for these, but “greate rope” 
for bell-ropes. The main bell-rope of Great Tom 
of Lincoln formerly had six or seven smaller ropes 
attached to it, that as many men might pull 
together. Were these imps something of that kind? 

2. Unstopt as applied to a cushion, 1605. Is it 
not the same as unstuffed ? 

3. “ Watche of the clocke spangle and wheall.” 
Are we to understand face and spindle ? 

4. “Coturles for the belis of Iran.” Cotterils, 
no doubt ; but what are they? Brockett says a 
cotterit is ‘‘a small iron wedge or pin for securing 
a bolt,” and I am told in Durham that it properly 
applies to those spring wedges which are put 
through an eye in a bolt and then spread out 
by their own springiness and so keep in their 
places. But in Peacock’s ‘Glossary’ it is said to 
be a washer, or broad, thin ring of metal placed 
below the head or nut of a bolt, and an example 
is given in which cotterelles and wedges to the bells 
are mentioned together, as sometimes in these 
accounts. According to Mr. Peacock it is also a 
piece of leather, similar in shape, for keeping the 
strands of a mop together. Is anything known as 
to the etymology? In 1573 a cotterell tu the 
little bell at York Minster cost 1d. In Newcastle- 
on-Tyne it was a slang term for coins :— 

The loss o’ the cotterills aw dinna regaird. 

5. “Green penniston, for a Communion table 
cloth.” I suppose from Penistone, in Yorkshire. 

6. “ For the making of the pummell and bowell 
new of our middle bell, 5s. 9d.” 

7. * Four bushels of speckes ” for mortar. 

8 ‘*Communion booke”; occasionally men- 
tioned in the sixteenth century as distinct from 
“ Psalter.” When were separate books for use at 
the altar first printed? Was the Prayer Book ever 
bound in two volumes, one for the choir and one 
for the altar? 

9. A mapp: for the pulpitt, 4d, J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Buyaitt Fietps anp THe CroMWELL FamILy. 
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Bunhill Fields! Several of the Cromwell family | D’Abling, De Cilliers, Le Sueur, Mandé, and many more. 
are there buried. The tomb was made, I think, The names of some of these are to be found among the 
by Richard, great-grandson of the Protector; he roll of governors of the colony under the Dutch, 
was a solicitor of Hackney, and died in 1759. His | Can any of your readers refer me to a detailed 
only son died young, and his daughters died un- | account of this settlement, or give me any informa- 
married. Two of them were living at Hampstead | tion regarding the descendants of these De Villiers 
in 1784. Is it known when they died and where | 40d Rousseau families, from what parts of France 
they were buried ? W. L. Rourron. they hailed, their crests or coats of arms, &c.? 
‘Ar THE Presipent’s Grave.’—This is the ; “ — ' 
title of m poem (dated Sept, 26, 1881) appearing on |g church ‘at Rocbung, Massachuretts, osnded 4m 
the a ye pus A ‘entury Magazine (late | 1631 (see *N. & Q., 76S. ii, 442), 1 should be 
Scribner's Monthly) for November 1881, No. 1.| much obliged to any reader who would tell me to 
co pap tae wp te ame, — of | what family of Eliot the apostle belonged ; from 
“pitaph, and runs as foows— | what port and in what ship he left England ; and 
Epitaph. the date of his emigration. C. Corrmorg, 


A man not perfect—but of heart we. ¥i . ; 
So hteh, of cash havelosnan, The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


That even his hopes became a part 
And parcel of earth’s heritage, 
Who is the author of this gentle tribute ? 
Hervert Harpy. 


“THizve” as AN Active Vers.—A man 
brought up at a police court last week, charged 
with being in possession of stolen goods, on being 
asked where he got them said (after two or three 
evasions), “ Well, I theft them.” He said he was 


Cierisy.—A name given by Coleridge, adopted | ® Kentish man. Is this a Kentish idiom ? 


Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury, 





by Maurice, to the body of university men, artists, © Se 
scientific men, &c., who are capable of teaching. 
Can any one give me the reference in Coleridge’s Replies. 
works? Maurice’s ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 304, ed. 1884. 
M. A.Oxon. POETS WHO HAVE BEEN PERSONALLY 
Lant Street, Boroven.—Cunningham says ENGAGED IN BATTLE. 
nothing about it. Hud Thomas Lant, the Windsor (7% §. iii, 85, 190.) 
Herald (1597-1600), property there ? Ariosto.—(Qy. in what battle ?). Born 1474, 


©. A. Warp. | aicg 1533. 


Calderon.—A celebrated Spanish soldier, priest, 
Sr. Marcarer’s, Westminster: THe His-| and dramatist. Born 1600, died 1681. 

toricaL Tosacco Box.—In the Daily Telegraph Cibber, Colley.—In Prince of Orange’s army at - 

of Saturday, January 22, a leading article appears | the Revolution. Born 1630 (!), died 1700. a 

upon this celebrated relic. In that contribution | Cleveland, John.—Army of cavaliers 3 in 1055 

reference is made to a work published in quarto by | taken prisoner (where 1); released by Cromwell. 

subscription in 1824 by the Past Overseers Society | Born 1613, died 1659. an oe 

of St. Margaret’s and St. Jobn the Evangelist. | Davenant.—Fought for king in civil war, > 

Who was the compiler of this book? Under what | ceiving honour of knighthood in 1643, Born 1605, 

head should it be searched for in the British | died 1663. é ; . 

Museum? It does not appear in Mr, Anderson’s | Dermody.—An Irish poet ; enlisted and went 

ably-compiled catalogue of topographical works, | abroad under command of Earl of Moira ; became 

and that gentleman has personally assured me that a second lieutenant in waggon corps. Born 1775, 

he can afford me no assistance is searching for it died 1802. ’ ; 

beyond a suggestion of invoking the aid of | Egil, Scallegrim.— An Icelandic poet, and 

‘N. & Q! Nemo, | warrior of tenth century ; joined excursions of his 
Temple, | countrymen into Scotland and North of England ; 

in one he slew a son of Eric of the Bloody Axe, 

Hucvenor Serriement at THe Care or Goon | the exiled King of Norway. 

Hors.— Smiles, in his ‘Huguenots in England and| Eupolis.—Athenian poet. Suidas says that he 

Ireland,’ states :— | perished in a sea-fight between the Athenian and 
“The settlement formed at the Cape of Good Hope | Lacedemonians in the Hellespont. Born B.c. 446, 

[about 1686] was of considerable importance, It was | died nc. 411 (2). 

led by a nephew of Admiral Duquesne, and included Fanshawe.—Taken prisoner at battle of Wor- 


members of some of the most distinguished families of . 
France—Du Plessis de Mornay, Roubaix de la Fontaine, | ester ; freed ; went to Breda, knighted by Charles 


De Chavanues, De Villiers, Du Pré, Le Roux, Rousseau, | II., 1656. Born 1608, died 1666, 


Haverstock Hill. 
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Faydit, Anselm.—Provengal poet, or troubadour ; 
patronized by Richard Cour de Lion. Died 1220. 

Blondel.—A favourite minstrel of Richard I. ; 
sang beneath the window of Richard’s prison-cell 
in Germany. Time of Crusades. 

Fisher, Payne.—Served with Royalists, then 
with Roundheads in civil war. Born 1616, died 
1693. 

Frederick the Great (II.), of Prussia. —Battles 
of Friedburg, Sorr, Prague (1757), Kolin, Rosbach, 
Zorndorf, Hochkirchen, and Kunnersdorf ; many 
other engagements. 

Gascoigne, George.—Served under Prince of 
Orange in wars of Low Countries. Died 1577. 

Howard, Sir Robert.—A zealous friend of the 
Revolution of 1688 (actively or how ?). Died 1698. 

Stapleton, Sir Robert.—Present with Charles I. 
at battle of Edgehill. Died 1669. 

Baber.—First Great Mogul of India, Con- 
quered Samarcand when under twenty. Last 
engagements at Sikri, near Agra, and at Biana, 
1527, when his great conquests were completed ; 
died soon after in 1530; born in 1483. Poet; 
philosopher in many respects ; his ending full of 
pathos and glory. 

Aurungzebe.—Great Mogul. In his reign began 
the decline of the Tartar empire. In many battles, 
the last and most decisively disastrous to him in 
Malwa, the fatal retreat to Ahmadnagar. Born 
1618, died 1707. 

Montemayor.—Castilian poet ; served in army 
of Philip II. of Spain. Born 1520, died 1562. 

Saadi.—lI Illustrious Persian poet ; taken prisoner 
by Crusaders in Palestine, having left his own 
country on Turkish invasion. Born 1175, died 
1291, age 116. 

Abd’-al-rahman.—One of the Saracen warriors 
of Spain between a.p. 700 and 970. Was it he 
whom Charles Martel slew at Tours in 732, or one 
of the three Kings of Cordova of that name (I 
II, I1T.)? 

M. Val. Messala Corvinus.—Battle of Philippi ; 
in Sicily, B.c. 36; against Salassians, p.c. 34; at 
Actium, B.c, 31, 

Merobaudes, Flavius.—A general and a poet. 
Lived in the fifth century. 

Sidonius Apollinaris.—At siege of Lyons; as 
prefect he surrendered to Majorian. Born a.p. 
431 (?), died 482 (?). 

Ivanoff.—Russian dramatist ; served in army. 
Born 1777, died 1816. 

Kleist, Henry.—Served in Prussian army. Born 
1777, died 1811. 

Cheerilus of Iasos.—An epic poet in the train of 
Alexander the Great. One would almost suppose 
the two other poets of same name had some 
military experience. Is it so? 

Python of Catana.— Accompanied Alexander the 
Great into Asia. 

Catulus Q.—Consul ; gained a decisive victory 





over the Cimbri, near Vercellac, in North of Italy, 
B.c. 103. Died B.c. 87. ; 

Lentulus (Gaetulicus), Co.— Command of legions 
of Upper Germany for ten years ; consul A.D. 26. 
Died A.p. 39. 

Julius Cesar.—Engagements too numerous to 
mention. . 

Sulla, L. (Felix).—The Dictator ; engaged in 
many battles. Was he the author of more poems 
than the one epigram ascribed to him in the Greek 
Anthology? Born pc. 138, died B.c, 78. 

Tibullus, Albius.—Battle of Atax, A.D. 29. 

Pollio, C. Asinius.—Fought on Cvsar’s side at 
battle of Pharsalia, 48 n.c.; he accompanied Cyesar 
in his campaigns against Pompeian party in Africa 
(46), and Spain (45). Also on many other occa- 
sions, 

Phormis or Phormus. — Distinguished himself asa 
soldier under brothers Gelon and Hieron in Sicily. 

Parthenius of Nicaea (?).—Said by Suidas to 
have been taken prisoner by Cinua in Mithridatic 
war. 

Titus.—Roman emperor ; served in Jewish war 
under Vespasian, his father ; said to have written 
Greek tragedies and poems. 

Westmoreland, E. of (Mildmay Fane).—First 
espoused cause of Charles I., then the Parliament 
(actively or not ?). Born 1660 (1), died 1665, 

Boja de Esquillace.—Viceroy of Peru (vide 
Prescott’s ‘ History of Peru’). ; 

Kaab (? Abd-al-Kaaba).—A celebrated Arabian 
poet; opposed Mahomet at first, eulogized him 
afterwards, The “Green Mantle” descended on 
the above Abd-al-Kaaba. ; 

Here are a few who may have been present in an 
engagement, of whom I have not at present sufficient 
reference :— 

David ap Gwilym.—A celebrated Welsh bard of 
the fourteenth century. 

Ahmed ben Mohammed.—A Moorish poet of 
Spain of the tenth century. 

Villena, Marquis of.—Spanish poet, 1384-1434. 

Saa di Miranda.—Portuguese poet. 

Serafino D’ Aquila. 

Davies, Sir John.—1570-1626 ; knighted by 
James I. 

Greville, Fulke (Lord Brook).—In favour with 
Queen Elizabeth ; ennobled by James I. Born 
1554, died 1628. Hersert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Tae Barovy [or Batcay, Bacutey, ?=Ba- 
GALEY, AND Bacuey] Famity (7" 5. iii, 143, 243). 
—The family taken up by Mr. Justin Simpson is 
of some interest to me, from the theory of a Scottish 
origin which has been put forth on its behalf. Of 
any direct evidence of suchanorigin I cannot say that 
I have as yet seen the slightest trace beyond the 
Scottish look of the forms Balgay and Balguy, and 
the fact of the existence of Balgay as a place-name 
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near Dundee, a fact, however, which seems to have 
been unknown to the supporters of the Scottish 
theory. But the surname Balguy is also written 
Bagaley and Baguley, and has on that account been 
assumed to be identical with the ancient Cheshire 
name of Baguley. 

It is not clear whether Mr. Justin Simpson 
has seen the pedigrees of Balguy printed in the 
Journal of the Derbyshire Archzological and 
Natural History Society for 1884, accompanying a 

per on ‘Charles Balguy, M.D.,’ by Mr. 8. O. 
Addy, M.A. The most elaborate of these pedi- 
grees, taken from Pegge’s ‘ Collections,’ commences 
with “Thomas Bualguy of Ashton in y* Peake, 
Esq, 4 Hen. I.,” and is carried down to Henry 
Balguy of Darwent, father of the subject of the 
memoir. Most of us will probably agree with the 
warning note in Pegge, to the effect that this pedi- 
gree is ‘‘of no great authority as to y® upper part 
of it.” The genealogical artist emp! y 4 was one 
“Jno. Taylor at the Lute in Fleet Street,” of 
whom the note already quoted says that he was 
“only an Herald Painter.” We may also well query 
“whether there be any Proof y* Balguy was ever 
Lord of Baguley, Co. Cestr.” 

The link connecting the Stamford Balguys with 
the Derbyshire family seems as yet to be wanting, 
or at least to need proof. The fact is assumed by 
Mr. 8. O. Addy in his interesting account of 
Charles Balguy, the translator of Boccaccio, but it 
is certainly not proved in his paper or in the pedi- 
grees appended thereto. I suppose Mr. Justin 
Simpson either assumes the relationship, or else 
desires to throw out his notes with a view to the 
establishment or refutation of the alleged com- 
munity of descent of the two families. No 
doubt the Visitation of Lincolnshire, 1634, asserts, 
or rather admits the assertion, that John Balguy, 
“of London, Marchant,” father of the first Re- 
corder of Stamford of the name, with whom the 
pedigree then entered commences, was descended 
of “ye famely of Balgayes in y* Peake in Co. 
Derby”; but no proof is given, and none was made 
of the arms claimed. 

At the Derbyshire Visitation of 1662 the coat 
proffered for registration by Balyay of Hagg was 
“respited for proofe,” but only with the result “no 
—_ made.” Balgay of Hagg, in the parish of 

ope, was descended from Adam, second son of 
Thomas Balgay of Aston, in the same parish. Adam 
died “about the yeare 1611,” when his father, 
whose name is cited as Balgey from Vincent’s 
‘Derby,’ in the pedigree, op. cit., p. 184, is stated to 
have been stillliving. Adum Bulgay married Jane 
Tye, of Retford, co. Notts, and this may be worth 
noting in connexion with the appearance of the 
name of Baguley in Nottinghamshire in the seven- 
teenth century. From ‘Extracts from the Parish 
Registers of St. Peter’s, Nottingham,’ printed in 
the Genealogist (edited by G. W. Marshall, LL.D.), 





vol. vi. p. 45, s.v. ‘Family of Twells,’ it is in evidence 
that, on Dec. 26,1654, William Baguley was married 
to Theodore[ Theodora], daughter of Thomas T wells. 

In Derbyshire the name of Baguley (whether 
identical with Balguy or not) would seem some- 
times to have been written Bagaley. At any rate, 
in 28 Eliz., Aug. 14, 1585, the children of Thomas 
Bagaley appear as legatees under the will of Thomas 
Fletcher, “of Darbie, Miller” (‘ Misc. Gen. et 
Her.,’ N.S., iii. p. 30, s.v. “ Fletcher Wills, from 
the Lichfield Registry ”). 

In Yorkshire and in Warwickshire we find the 
forms Balgye and Balguy, and in Yorkshire also 
the name, if it be a separate name, of Baguley. 
The oldest authentic notice that I have as 
yet seen — not feeling certain how far back we 
ought to consider the doubts in Pegge to extend— 
is a Yorkshire Balgye of 1486. In ‘ Test. Ebor.’ 
(Surtees Soc.), iii. p. 352, in a list of marriage 
licences, dispensations, &c., commencing ¢. Ric. IL, 
I find, under date 1486, Nov. 12, a licence to the 
curate of Carlton in Lindrick to marry Robert 
Shakirley of Scrooby, and Agnes Balyye of Wal- 
lingwells, in the chapel of Wallingwells. 

The will of “Master James Bagule, lately Rector 
of All Saints, North Strete,” York, was proved 
March 17, 1440/1, and is given in ‘Test. Ebor.,’ 
ii. 79. A note by the editor, Rev. J. Raine, sug- 
gests that the testator ‘‘ would seem to have sprung 
from Lancashire or Cheshire,” and mentions Hum- 
phrey Baguley, chaplain to the “great” Earl 
of Derby, two centuries later. 

In the ‘‘ Yorkshire Arch. Assoc. Record Series,” 
vol. i., ‘ Yorkshire Wills, &c., 1649-60,’ I find 
among the administrations, Act Book, 1657, fol. 295, 
** Baguley, George, Widower, of Waithe. Admon. 
to Frances Baguley, daughter.” My Warwickshire 
instance of a Balguy is from the Genealogist, N.S. 
(ed. by Walford D. Selby), ii. p. 214, where among 
marriage licences for the diocese of Worcester there 
occurs, curiously enough linked with Derbyshire 
on the bridegroom’s side, a licence, 1724, Sept. 21, 
for Thomas Hayes, of Hope, in the Peculiar of 
Bakewell, co. Derby, clerk, about thirty, bachelor, 
and Mrs. Philippa Balguy, of St. Mary’s, in War- 
wick, about twenty-seven, maiden. The allegation 
by the above Thomas Hayes, and by William 
Bromley, of St. Mary’s, aforesaid. In the Genea- 
logist, N.S., ii. pp. 151-3, the form Bagley occurs, 
also in the Worcester marriage licences, 1723, when 
William Bagley, of St. Nicholas, in Worcester, 
gent., occurs, and also Anne Bagley’s allegation 
for her marriage with Francis Biddulph, of Led- 
bury, co. Hereford, gent., by the said William 
Bagley. I do not know whether John, second son 
of John Balguy, Esq., by his first wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Gars, and half-brother of Thomas 
Balguy of Aston, is a possible ancestor for Balguy 
of Stamford. I have no dates to help, but the 
possibility may be worth considering. 
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The suggestion thrown out in Pegge, that the 
name of Balgay, or Balguy, might be the latter half 
of De Strabolgi, is too wild to be worth discussing. 
Whether the forms Balgay, Balguy, Baguley, and 
Bagaley or Bagley are variants of one and the 
same name, I must leave to others to decide. 

C. H. E, CarmicHakt. 

New University Club, 8,W. 


Serrent and Inrant (7* §. iii, 125, 198).—The 
story cf the claim of the Visconti, and later the 
Sforza family to this bearing, as taken from the 
Intermédiaire at the first reference, is the ordinary 
one. The figure of a dragon swallowing a human 
being—man, woman, or child—is so common in 
sculpture, &c., and the myth which it portrays 
of districts infested by ‘‘ dragons” (typifying 
war, famine, pestilence, &c.) which have been 
delivered therefrom by various heroes or saints, 
male or female, thenceforth the local tutelary, is 
so ubiquitous as to be familiar to all students of 
folk-lore and early art. I was hence led on first 
acquaintance with the Visconti device to attempt 
to connect it with the myth. 

An Italian friend put another complexion on it. 
With your permission, I will, for the benefit of those 
interested in the subject, quote a few lines of his 
reply to my inquiries. He first gives the story 
much in the same words as in the Intermédiaire, 
and then goes on to say:— 

“ But now we will see why Voluce (the name he gives 
to the Saracen giant) used this crest. It was because he 
believed himeelf to be of very noble descent indeed. And 
in the firat place { must point out that you are not to 
consider that the child is being gobbled by the discione, 
as in the sculptures and paintings to which you allude 
illustrating the legends of local dragons, kc. Oh, no; this 
is something much more noble and much more mythical. 
The child, behold, in this case, instead of being swallowed 
down by the serpent’s mouth is issuing out of it. It was 
a way of recoriing in figure, more lively than a parch- 
ment roll, that Voluce was descended from Alexander the 
Great, who in turn claimed descent from great Jove, 
who visited Lis mother Olimpia—Olympias I think you 
call her—in the form of a great serpent, To express 
this idea you see the child must be coming from the 
serpent. 

“You will find that Tasso understood it thus if you 
will refer to his ‘Gerusalemme, canto i, stanza 55, 
where he mentions ‘ the shield conquered for himself by 
Ottone, tn cui dull’ angue esce [=comes out] uf fanciullo 
ignudo,’ 

** Dante, by a poet's licence, calls this serpent or dragon 
a viper (‘ Purg.,’ viii. 79). If you do not know the line 
you probably know the one just avove it, where he paren- 
thetically alludes to the alleged inconstancy of your eex, 
saying how short a time ‘in fetMmmina, fuoco d'amor 


dura. 
R. H. Busk. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Bistiocraruy (7 §, iii. 128).—A. C. B.'s de- 
scription of ‘ Stories of Dogs’ agrees with an old 
friend, ‘‘ ‘ Stories about Dogs: illustrative of their 
Instinct, Sagacity, and Fidelity.’ By Thomas 





Bingley, author of ‘ Tales of Shipwrecks,’ ‘ Stories 
about Instinct,’ &c., with plates by Thomas Land. 
seer.” My copy (sixth edition) was published 
* London: David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, 1854.” 
It is bound with the same author’s ‘ Stories about 
Horses’ (third edition, 1851), “embellished with 
twelve Engravings on Steel” by R. Sands. Bing. 
ley also wrote ‘Tales about Birds,’ ‘ Tales about 
Travellers, and ‘ Bingley’s Bible Quadrupeds.’ 
H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


‘Stories about Dogs’ formed one of a series of 
small books issued in 1840-1, “‘ Bingley’s Illus- 
trated Books for Children.” The series comprised 
* Tales about Birds,’ ‘Stories about Dogs,’ ‘Stories 
about Horses,’ ‘Tales of Shipwreck and Disaster 
at Sea,’ ‘ Stories of Instinct,’ ‘ Tales about Travel- 
lers,’ and ‘ Bible Quadrupeds,.’ The volumes on dogs 
and instinct were illustrated by Thomas Landseer, 
This series was first issued by Tilt ; afterwards by 
Bogue in i856; and in 1864, I believe, by All- 
man. A.C. B. would probably procure the books 
through some good retail bookseller, who would 
atvertion tee those now out of print. J. E. A, 

Norwich. 


Hueu Perers (7" §. iii. 121).—Your corre- 
spondent represents the Rev. Hugh Peters “‘as 
jester in Shakspere’s company” after his career at 
Oxford. Now he, being born in 1599, would be 
aged sixteen in 1616, when the poet died, who had 
left the stage some years before. 

As to St. Faith’s Church there is some ambiguity. 
Stow tells us that the parishioners of St. Faith had 
left “‘that famous vault” and migrated to the larger 
and more commodious Jesus Chapel in 1551. 
Doubtless Dr. Dee’s sermon was preached in the 
latter place of worship, and old St. Faith’s aban- 
doned to stores. Pepys tells us, October 5, 1666, 
“that the goods laid in the churchyard fired through 
the windows those in St. Fayth’s Church [read 
Jesus Chapel /], and those coming to the ware- 
house doors fired them.” Further, January 14, 
1667/8, “The burning of the goods under St. 
Fayth’s arose,” &c. N.B., under. The whole 
crypt was stored, in part permanently, in part 
temporarily only. 

St. Sepulchre’s Church never was in the thorough- 
fare called the Old Bailey; it stands on Snow Hill, 
now called Holborn Viaduct. Stow does say “in 
the Bayly,” but that is a different matter. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, the great leader, became 
Lord Fairfax in 1647. And what is Lime? There 
is a parish of Lyng in Somersetshire, and also a 
Limington. VENDALE. 


The other day I picked up for a few pence at a 
bookstall a copy of the 1807 reprint mentioned b 
Mr. Warp of ‘ The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hug 
Peters,’ published in 1660. With it I also bought 
another reprint, entitled ‘‘ An | Historical and 
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Critical | Account | of | Hugh Peters | after the 
manner of Mr. Bayle. | London | Printed for J. 
Noon, Cheapside; and A. Millar, in the Strand. | 
1751. | Reprinted by G. Smeeton, St. Martin’s 
Oburch Yard, Charing Cross. | mp.ccc.xviu.” A 
very good engraving of Peters faces the title-page. 
The writer of this book is undoubtedly friendly 
towards Peters, and brings forward an array of facts 
to prove his hero not quite so black as he has been 
painted. I refrain from reproducing these or any 
other, as my object is not to enter into contro- 
versy with Mr. Warp. I think, however, a list 
of the works referred to by the author as throwing 
light on the little-known life of Mr. Peters may be 
useful, so I append it below, leaving out those 
works already referred to :— 

A Dying Father's last Legacy to an only Child; or, 
Mr. Hugh Peters’s Advice to his Daughter, London, 
1660. 12mo, 

Whitlock’s Memorials. London, 1732. Folio. 

Exact and Impartial Account of the Trial of the Regi- 


cides. London, 1660. 4to. 

Ormond’s Papers, published by Carte, Vol,i. Lon- 
don, 1739. 

Rushworth’s Hist. Collect, Part iii, vol. ii, London, 
1692. Folio. 

Burnet’s Hist. of his own Times. Vol. i. Dutch 


edition in 12mo. 

Barwick’s Life. English translation. London, 1724, 

Denbam’s Epist. Dedicat, to Charles II. of his Poems. 
Second edition. 1671. 

Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets. 

Parker's Hist. of his own Time. Translated by Newlin. 
London, 1727. 8vo. 

Thurloe’s State Papers. Vol. vii, 

Several of Peters’s own publications, including 
the following :— 

Last Report of the English Wars. 
d4to. pp. 15. 

A Word for the Army, and two Words for the King- 
dom, to clear the one and cure the other, forced in much 
Plainness and Brevity, from their faithful Servant, Hugh 
Peters. London, 1647, 4to. pp. 14. 

Good Work for a Good Magistrate, or a Short Cut to 
Great Quiet. (?) London, 1651. 


London, 1646. 


Joun T. Pace, 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Lives READ AT A Meetino or tHE Home 
Circuir Mess, April 2, 1850 (7 S. iii. 229). 
—When Mr. R. H. Shepherd published his 
‘Tennysoniana’ in 1866, I ventured to suggest 
to him the above lines, as being possibly written 
by Tennyson. He in his reply proved conclusively 
that neither Wordsworth nor Tennyson could have 
written them, and at the same time suggested the 
name of the late Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd as the 
author—as a ‘“‘self-constituted Laureate of the 
Bar”—the expression about “flinging away his 
motley mask” being then intelligible. ‘‘ This may 
be avery wild conjecture,” added Mr. Shepherd, 
“but after puzzling my brains fruitlessly I had 
long dismissed the matter from my mind as one 
of those things which, according to Lord Dun- 








dreary, no fellow can understand, and I shall be 
sincerely obliged to any one who can clear up the 
mystery.” James Rosperts Bralpy. 


Pickwick (7 §, ii, 325, 457; iii, 30, 112, 
175).—There can be little doubt that Dickens 
took the name from that of “ Moses Pickwick” 
on many of the stage-coaches that plied between 
Bristol and London sixty to seventy years ago. 
This coach proprietor was a foundling, left one 
night in a basket in Pickwick Street, and brought 
up in Corsham workhouse till he was old enough 
to be employed in the stables where the mail and 
stage coaches changed horses. By his good con- 
duct and intelligence he got on to be head ostler, 
and from that to horse coaches, and eventually to 
be a coach proprietor. His Christian name was 
given to him as being a foundling, and his sur- 
name from the village where he was left as an 
infant. P. 


I have always heard—but cannot vouch for the 
fact—that Dickens took the name of Pickwick from 
a most respectable old gentleman residing in York. 
His daughter was the mother of Mrs. Butler, the 
well-known artist, of ‘Roll Call’ fame. His other 
daughter married Dickens’s brother. 

EsoracoM. 


Keim ; Horwitz: Morwirz (7* §S. iii. 168).— 
Parronrmica asks for “the origin and meaning 
of these names,” and whether they are armigerous. 
She does not find them in “ Rietstap” (not Riet- 
sap). Keim is German for a bud; cf. English 
Budd. A German architect named Keim died in 
1864. Horwitz and Morwitz are probably Slav 
place-names. Horwitz is a Jewish surname. There 
used to be many Horwitzes in the Judenstadt at 
Frankfurt. If both the two latter names are 
Jewish, they are not likely to be found in any 
* Armorial’ or Wappenbuch, J AYDEE. 


“Beatr possipentes” (5 §S, ix, 428).—The 
origin of this saying of Prince Bismarck was in- 
quired after under the reference above. Nobody 
seems to have pointed out that it was one of the few 
Latin scraps of Frederick the Great (see Carlyle’s 
‘Frederick,’ book iv. chap. xi.). Hence no doubt 
the prince took it, who has so faithfully followed 
the great Frederick’s lead in enlarging the terri- 
tory of Prussia. A. R. SHILLETO. 


Heratpvic (7 §, iii. 107, 177).—The term 
nobiles minores is generally considered to apply to 


| a}l baronets and those below them down to gentle- 


men; but Thoms says that the precise quality 
of the dignity of baronet is not yet fully deter- 
mined, some holding it to be the head of the 
nobiles minores, while others rank baronets as the 
lowest of the nobiles majores, because their honour 
is hereditary and created by patent. The term 
might have a different meaning according to the 
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peculiar circumstances of each case. One would 
imagine there were two general degrees of gentry, 
in the sense in which Satire evidently uses the 
term,viz., esquires and gentlemen; but the division 
is scarcely correct, for we must not forget that the 
title gentleman in its proper sense still implies 
nobility—* Fit nobilis nascitur generosus.” 


Pycrort's ‘Oxrorp Memories’ (7 S. iii. 69, 
192).—This story is chronicled in the following 
manner in ‘ Whychcotte of St. John’s,’ published 
in 1833. Who may be the author of the book I 
cannot say, but internal evidence shows that it 
was written by a Cambridge man:— 

“And tender my cordial assent to Dr. Tatham, the 
friend of Pitt, and the learned President of Magdalen, 
who in preaching at Oxford before the University, un- 
deterred by the presence of the ‘ Heads,’ and the frowns 
of a couple of Bishops, poured forth this pious ejacula- 
tion, and convulsed the undergraduates while he uttered 
it :-—The Jarman school of Divinity! I wi-h with all 
my soul that the whole of the Jarman Divinity was at 
the bottom of the Jarman Ocean ! '—Vol. i. p. 128. 

The same story may be found in Cox’s ‘ Recol- 
lections of Oxford,’ chap. xi., where the preacher 
is said to be Dr. Tatham, Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and the sermon, which was preached at St. 
Mary’s on the disputed text 1 Jobn v. 7, to have 
lasted two hours and a half. On the same autho- 
rity the sermon had the following curious perora- 
tion: “I leave the subject to be followed up by 
the larned bench of bishops, who have little to do, 
and do not always do that little” (p. 234). Though 
no date is assigned, yet most probably the event 
occurred about 1830. Dr. Tatham was Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, from 1792 to 1834. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tecunicat Terms 1n Guass-makineo (7" §. iii. 
106).—To the industry and skill of the Huguenot 
refugees who made this country their home, when 
forced to flee from their own, do we owe the develop- 
ment of glass-making in England. This fact is 
supported by the silent evidence of the technical 
trade-terms, most of which are clearly traceable to 
the French language. Thus a cavette (which I take 
to be the same as the caves in Mr. Patrerson’s 
note) is a large vessel into which the liquid metal 
is poured when taken out of the melting vats, The 
seige is the place, or seat, in which the crucible 
stands (French siége). The found is the melting of 
the various materials (from the French fondre). The 
casher-box is the name of a rest, or support, on which 
the blower rests his tube in the making of sheet- 
glass (French case). The punt or punty-rod is the 
iron rod on to which the sheets of glass were taken 
from the blower’s tube. The kinney is the corner 
of the furnace (cf. French coin, corner, angle; and 
cheminée, a chimney, fireplace). The journey is 


the time employed in making glass (French journée). 


The fouchart is the instrument used for passing 
the sheets of glass into the annealing kiln (French 
fourchette). The marmre is the slab, iron or 
marble, on which the balls of hot metal are rolled, 
Cullet is the broken fragments of crown glass 
(French could). These are, or were at one time, 
common trade terms. Perhaps some other reader 
can supply a more extensive list. 
Ropert F. Garpiver. 


Vorstettune (7" §. iii, 167).—I have just 
met with a word which seems to convey the 
meaning expressed by the German Vorstellung. 
It occurs in a little book entitled ‘ Notes on 
Noses,’ by Eden Warwick (London, Richard Bent- 
ley, 1864). The word referred to occurs in the 
following passage :— 

“Cordially as we hate coining new words, we still 
more cordially hate the German fashion of hooking 
together two vernacular words and calling the junction 
an addition to the language. But we are compelled, in 
order to save circumlocution, to coin a word to express 
those facts which spring from Mind, whether, as in 
moral philosophy, purely metaphysical, or, as in natural 
philosophy, generated by Mind from Matter, by Reason 
from Experience. Such facts we would beg to call 
nodgenisms (véoc, mens, cogilatio, and yéivog, natus, 
progenies); therein including all mental offaprings or 
deductions, whether called hypotheses, theories, systems, 
sciences, axioms, aphorisms, &c.”—P. (4. 

I do not remember having met with this word in 
any other book, but it isa word the etymology of 
which is apparent, and would at once indicate the 
class of subjects called noogenisms. 

Ropsert F, Garpiver, 


The best equivalent for this word, as used in 
the language of German philosophy, I think, is 
“idea,” while its synonymous term Brgriff may 
be adequately rendered by “conception.” It is 
well known that the term Vorstellung plays the 
same central and prominent part in Herbert's 
psychological system as the corresponding term 
Begriff does in Kant’s ‘Science of Categories,’ 
and in Hegel’s ‘ Logical Theory.’ H. Krens., 

Oxford. 


Hoty Trurspay (7" §. iii. 189).—I have looked 
in many books which give the origin of the various 
names for days, such as Hone, and also in the 
Prayer Book interleaved, but can find no reference 
to the Thursday before Good Friday being given 
the name “ Holy,” although among High Church 
people it is often called so. 

Ascension Day is the only one which I can find 
having the title of “Holy.” Is it possible that 
your correspondent can have found it (¢. ¢., Thurs- 
day before Easter) so called in any old book? If 
80, I should be obliged by a reference. aan 


Curisomer (7% §. i. 507; ii. 96; iii. 195).—A 
cbrisom child, chrisom, or chrisomer, was properly 





one who had been christened, and so had the 
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chrisom-cloth put on in baptism. The direction 
in the Sarum Manual is (after the naming of the 
child), “ Postea induatur infans veste chrismali, 
sacerdote interrogante nomen infantis, ita dicendo: 
N., Accipe vestem candidam et immaculatam,” &c. 
And the use of the chrisom was retained in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, which also prescribes in the 
rubric at the end of the churching service that the 
woman must offer her chrisom, and other accustomed 
offerings. This was the perquisite of the church, 
and the chrisoms had long been used for mending 
albs, &c. After the child had thus parted with 
the chrisom, it ceased to be a cchrisom child; but 
if it died previously, its chrisom served as its 
shroud. There is a brass of a child so repre- 
sented at Chesham Bois, Bucks, circa 1520, with 
the inscription, ‘‘ Of Rog™ Lee gentilma’ here lyeth 
the Son’ Benedict Lee crysom’ who* soule ihu’ 
p'do’” (Haines, ccexx.; Lee’s ‘Glossary,’ s.v.). It 
would seem from 7" §. ii. 96 that the term 
chrisomer came to be wrongly applied to unbap- 
tized infants in Devonshire. With regard to 
“Ould Arnold, a Crysomer,” I would suggest, 
supposing the reading to be correct, that he may 
have been privately baptized in his last illness, 
and died before he could come to church. After 
Mary’s time the use of the chrisom, being no 
longer prescribed, gradually died out, except so 
far as it has survived in “christening cloths” or 
the “ christening robes ” still used. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tue Rive 1n Marriace (7" §, iii. 207).—The 
ring does not appear to be necessary to a legal 
marriage, Indeed, apart from statutory require- 
ments as to banns, licence, &c., nothing is abso- 
lately requisite but the consent of the parties by 
words of present time—per verba de presenti— 
such as, “| take thee to my wife”; which kind of 
spousals, says Swinburne, are in truth and sub- 
stance very matrimony indissoluble (‘Treatise on 
Spousals,’ Lond., 1711, p. 74). Whether actual 
words are necessary to the contract of marriage 
has been disputed, and some have contended that 
4 contract by signs, such as the delivery of a ring, 
is sufficient. But if any words are uttered, and 
also a ring delivered, then the delivery and accept- 
ance of the ring is no more than a confirmation of 
the contract (Swinburne, p. 209). The delivery 
of a ring is, however, a form which has found its 
way into the marriage ceremonies of most coun- 
tries, and is the very symbol of marriage, and 
the particular act in this country that gives a 
character to the whole ceremony, since we say, 
“With this ring I wed thee” (Lord Stowell, 
Haggard’s ‘ Consistory Reports,’ vol. i. p. 233). 

On the subject of the ring in marriage cere- 
monies, that quaint old writer Henry Swinburne 
gives some interesting information. The first in- 
ventor (as is reported) was one Prometheus ; the 


workman who made it was Tubal Cain. He, by 
the advice of Adam, gave it to his son that there- 
with he should espouse a wife. In former ages, 
he observes, it was not tolerated to single or un- 
married persons to wear rings unless they were 
judges, doctors, or senators, or such like honour- 
able persons; and he proceeds to deplore the vanity, 
lasciviousness, and intolerable pride of these our 
days, wherein every skipping Jack, and every 
flirting Jill, must not only be ringed (forsooth) 
very daintily, but must have some special jewel or 
favour besides, as though they were descended 
from some noble house or parentage (‘ Oa Spousals,’ 
pp. 207-9). Horace W. Monckton, 
1, Hare Court, Temple. 


I was present at a civil contract before a super- 
intendent registrar in Herefordshire, and the 
bridegroom, on producing a ring, was told by him 
to put it again in his pocket, as it was part of the 
religious ceremony, with which he had nothing to 
do. Evidently he was of the same mind as the 
superintendent registrar of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. 

“The ring was originally given at the espousals, not 
the wedding; it was used as an arrha, or earnest 
of a future marriage. The origin of the marriage 
ring, as distinct from the betrothal ring, has been 
traced to the tenth century, and is supposed by some to 
have been introduced in imitation of the ring worn by 
bishops.” —Pelliccia’s ‘ Polity of the Christian Church,’ 
translated by Bellett, p, 320, first ed., 1833. 

M.A. Oxon. 


The Solicitor-General is, if I may be allowed to 
say so, quite right, as may be seen by reference to 
the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 85. The form of mar- 
riage laid down by sects. 20 and 21 makes no 
mention of a ring, however much popular pre- 
jndice may have added that pleasing token. 
Whether a marriage celebrated in facie ecclesia 
would be valid if the ring were omitted, as parts 
of the prescribed service often are omitted, is an- 
other question. The Act 19 & 20 Vict. c. 119, 
sect. 12, forbids “‘any religious service” at mar- 
riages in registrars’ offices. 

Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Links with Tae Past (7 §. ii. 486, 515; iii. 
138, 178).—The Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, 
Viscount Eversley, G.C.B., who is at present the 
oldest peer in the kingdom, is in himself a very 
conspicuous link with the past generation, having 
attained the age of ninety-three years. He was 
born in Bedford Square, London, on February 22, 
1794. He graduated B.A. at Cambridge in 1815, 
the year of Waterloo ; was called to the Bar in 
1819, the year in which the Queen was born ; and 
is now the senior bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
which position he was elected on May 29, 1839, 
soon after his nomination to the Speakership of the 





House of Commons, He was re-elected Speaker 
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in 1841, 1847,and 1852, retiring from the office in 
1857, when he was created a peer, with a pension 
of 4,000/. a year for life, which he has now en- 
joyed for nearly thirty years. 

Ropert F. GaRpIner. 


The Rev. Dr. Hunter was inducted as minister 
of the Auld Kirk at Ayr in 1668, which charge he 
and his “assistant and successor” son-in-law Dr. 
Dalrymple held between them for 127 years. 
**Dalrymple mild” baptized Robert Burns in 
1759, and his own eldest, still surviving and 
working great-grandson, my father, Douglas Mac- 
lagan, in 1812, Newiurz Macaca. 


Cromwett (7" §. iii. 107, 137, 232).—The reply 
of Mr. Cass at the second reference is very inter- 
esting. I would ask him if he can further state 
where Mrs. Cromwell (0. Skinner), who died 
1813, is buried, and if her name appears on her 
grave. Her daughter, Susannah, the last Crom- 
well of the family, the same, no doubt, who lived 
at Ponder’s End and was living in 1816, died in 
1834, according to Rosse’s ‘ Index of Dates,’ I 
would inquire also as to her burial-place. The 
quotation of Mr. F. A. Biaypes from the registers 
of Clifton, Beds., suggests the inquiry, Who was 
the Thomas Cromwell married in 1656? Possibly 
a son of Sir Oliver Cromwell, of Hinchinbroke, the 
Royalist uncle of the Protector. Sir Oliver had 
four sons, one named Thomas. Burke, in ‘ Vicissi- 
tudes of Families,’ states that all these sons were 
Cavalier officers. I am not aware, however, that 
in published pedigrees the marriage of any of them 
is noted, except that of the eldest, Henry. 

W. L. Rurroy. 


‘Tae Caant or Acnities’ (7 §, ii, 508).— 
I apprehend this poem will be found in the first 
series of the New Sporting Magazine. It was 
attributed to Lord Maidstone, but I believe was 
written by Bernal Osborne. I do not think Sur- 
tees was ever guilty of writing poetry. 
Esoracvum. 


Tae Scotca Recimenrt in Swepen (7" §. iii, 
128, 194).—When ‘An Old Scots Brigade’ was 
published I had not seen the work from which the 
extracts in Appendix G, referred to by B. T., had 
been taken. But on getting the exact title of 
the volume (for which I wrote to Pomerania on 
seeing B. T.’s query), I proceeded to the British 
Museum, and found a copy of the work there. Its 
title is, ‘‘ Uppgifter rérande Svenska Krigsmag- 
tens styrka, sammansattning och fdrdelning, 
sedan slutet af femtonhundratalet jemte ofver- 
sigt af Svenska Krigshistoriens vigtigaste hind- 
elser under samma tid. Af Julius Mankell,” 
Stockholm, 1865. 

I made a mistake in ‘ An Old Scots Brigade’ in 
saying that the book now named was published in 
Germany; but as the extracts sent to me were in 





the German language I presumed that the work 
was a German publication. The title may be ren- 
dered thus, ‘ Notes regarding the Strength, Com- 
position, and Distribution of the Swedish Army 
after the close of the Year 1500, with a Summary 
of the most important Events in Swedish Military 
History since that Date.’ The volume bas many 
references to other Scottish regiments. 
Joun Mackay. 

Herriesdale, 

P.S.—I have compared the extracts with the 
originals, and find them all correct. 


‘*THE PIPER THAT PLAYED BEFORE Moszs” 
(5" S. x. 228; 7" §. iii. 179).—C. S. J. will find 
“per tibicinem,” &c., in a short tale by the late 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, called ‘ Father Tom and the 
Pope,’ published in Blackwood for May, 1838, and 
reprinted in ‘Tales from Blackwood. The refer- 
ence in the latter is iii. 84. There can be no 
doubt it is, as C. S. J. correctly says, a version, 
and not the original of this extraordinary “swear.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


C. S. J. will find the words “ Per tibicinem qui 
coram Mose modulatus est” in ‘ Tales from Black- 
wood’ (Maga, May, 1838). ‘ Father Tom and the 
Pope’ is the talee Ww. Granam F. Picorr. 


Gitsert Apnotr A Beckett (7 §. iii. 168). 
—G. F. R. B. appears to suppose that because Mr. 
William & Beckett’s name (he being an attorney) 
does not appear among the counsel or barristers in 
1810 and 1811 he could not have been a member 
of Gray’s Inn. This supposition is, however, 
erroneous, as the Society of Gray’s Inn continued 
the “ancient course and usage” (to quote the 
words of a rule of the Court of King’s Bench made 
in 1704) of admitting attorneys and solicitors as 
members of that inn until a recent date. For 
example, William Gresham, an attorney of the 
Common Law Courts and a solicitor of the Court 
of Chancery, was admitted as a member of Gray’s 
Inn on January 26, 1835. 

F. Sypyrey Rupprneroy. 

Bedford Park, Chiswick, 


Ricnarpyyg, A Caristian Name (7 §, iii. 
8, 95, 178).—To the list of female names current 
in England in the Middle Ages but now rapidly 
becoming obsolete may be added the following, 
Claricia, Letitia, Joyce (Jocosa), Radegunde 
(Ragona), Annes, Ida, Isolda, Emmota, Alina, 
Wymarca, J. H. Wruie. 

Rochdale, 


Trackeray’s ‘Esmonp’ (7™ §, iii. 46, 172, 
193).—Nobody, not even Nemo himself, can 
admire Thackeray's novels more than I do; but 
now and then, like other writers, he made mis- 
takes, and these, as I observed, were remarkable 
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when they related to the time of Queen Anne, 
which he had so diligently studied. Nemo will 
see that, to complete the distinction between the 
lions and the bears, it would not only be necessary, 
as he suggests, to insert a comma after “ lions,” 
but also to insert ‘‘the” before “ bears,” 

D. (p. 193) thinks that Thackeray did not care 
for anachronisms. Why, then, did he take such 
extreme pains to make his characters accurate 
portraits? As for the costumes in his sketches for 
‘Vanity Fair,’ he states expressly that he chose 
those of his own day because those of the Waterloo 
period would have looked grotesque. Jaypre. 


Speaking with due respect, D. might recognize 
Thackeray’s own apologies for the anachronism of 
costume in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Vide vol. i. ch, vi, 

Neviig MacraGan, 


I bave seen tickets admitting country cousins 
to see the lions shaved on Tower Hill. They were 
fine large cards, and they were kept up long after 
the lions had been removed. Considerable assem- 
blages took place on this occasion, namely, April 1, 
including many who went there to keep the visitors 
in good cheer while waiting. Hyper Crarke, 


* Tae First Prixcieies or Paitorocy (7" §. ii. 
445; iii. 161).—May I, with all respect, ask Canon 
TaYtor to explain what “ primitive Aryan” means, 
and how he proposes to prove that any “ separation 
of the Indo-European races” ever took place? 
Again, what is an ‘‘ Aryan stock” ? 

I have understood that advanced philologists are 
now content to drop this delusive fancy, for the word 
Aryan is itself mythical. It is impossible to place 
the finger on any point of the globe where such an 
agglomeration of peoples could ever have co-existed, 
or to fix a probable date for the dispersion. Such 
& separation is intelligible when expressed of 
Abraham and Lot, but quite unintelligible when 
applied to such vast bodies of men as these so-called 
unified races, 

I also take this opportunity, as being a conjunct 
subject, to draw attention to Prof. Skeat’s views, 
as embodied at pp. 588-597 of his ‘ Concise Dict.,’ 
1882. I gave my attention to this subject fora 
matter of three years when that book first appeared, 
and I pronounce the postulation of hypothetical 
Aryan roots to be one of the most gigantic popular 
delusions that human ingenuity ever expended 
itself fruitlessly upon. A. Hatt. 


Horsesnor Ornament (7 S, iii, 209).—The 
horseshoe is the modern survival of a most ancient 
religious emblem, frequently represented in the As- 
syrian sculptures, as well as in those of Egypt. It is 
the Ashtaroth symbol, and forms the head-dress of 
Isis, Doubtless it had various meanings, but the 
primary one was that of the mystical door of life— 
the daleth of the Pheonicians and Hebrews (Job 


iii. 10. The first of the Orphic hymns is ad- 
dressed to the goddess Artemisias Prothuraia, or 
the doorkeeper, whose office was like that of the 
Roman Diana Lucina). The letter sometimes 
represents a tent-door, A, whilst the D of the 
Italic alphabets placed thus Q reveals its early 
picture origin. The Egyptian hieroglyph for ten 
was {) (compare the Greek Aéxa and Latin Decem. 
It is plain, therefore, that the horseshoe 1s the 
mystical door reduced to its simplest possible 
form; and as a fetish for bringing good fortune 
or as a talisman to avert the evil eye it would 
have no meaning except with the points down- 
wards. Joun Newton. 


The points should be upwards. (1) To keep 
in the luck. (2) It is contrary to art, except in 
the grotesque, to make the summit broader than 
the base. (3) It is the useful way, as the makers 
of horseshoe door-knockers found out long ago. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore, 

The belief of your correspondent that the horse- 
shoe should be worn with the points directed 
downwards is, I should imagine, undoubtedly 
correct, Thus it appears as one of the badges of 
the Ferrars, thus it is shown on many 4 seven- 
teenth century token, and thus over many a 
thousand barn and stable doors. If a well-known 
interpretation of its origin as a talisman be 
accepted there is good reason for not inverting the 
horseshoe. J. Exvior Hovey. 

Richmond-on-Thames, 

The horseshoe as an emblem of luck, blessing, 
fruitfulness, fecundity, &c., should be worn with 
the points downwards. The reasons cannot well 
be given in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’; but pro- 
bably any well-educated East Indian can further 
satisfy Mr. CaRnaART. HaANDFORD. 


There may be exceptions, but I have noticed 
that the points of the shoe are always placed 
downwards. I have seen it thus in brooches, 
Christmas cards, articles of furniture, &c. 

Rosert F. GarpINer. 


[ Other correspondents are thanked for replies. } 


Tue Suettry Forcertes (7 §, iii, 187).— 
Some years since I bought a collection of pam- 


| pblets and cuttings, but the latter are not dated 


or described, so that it is difficult to say (except 
from internal evidence) whether they were taken 
from the Atheneum or the Literary Gasette, in 
whose pages the questions about the forgeries were 
discussed. I have the original volume, which is 
said to have been suppressed : “ Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, with an Introductory Essay by 
Robert Browning. London, Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street, 1852.” The essay dated “ Paris, 
Dec. 4th, 1851,” fills 44 pp., and the letters pp. 47 
to 165 inclusive, the letters numbering twenty- 
five. I have also a letter of Shelley’s which I 
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believe to be one of the forgeries of the same date, 
but not included in the volume. I was told by a 
good authority that the chief reason for believing 
the letters to be genuine was that the postage- 
stamps were real official Italian marks of the 
period, and that having been sold as waste and 
useless, they had been picked up and used on the 
forged letters. 

I have also a pamphlet, ‘The Calumnies of the 
Atheneum Journal Exposed : Mr, White's Letter 
to Mr. Murray on the Subject of the Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats MSS.’ (London, William 
White, Pall Mall, 1852, 8vo. pp. 15). 

An article in the Quarterly Review discovered 
and exposed the fraud; and there was another in 
the Westminster Review for April, 1852 (vol. lvii., 
No. cxii., and New Series, vol. i. No. ii.). There 
were also many articles and paragraphs in the 
Atheneum and Literary Gazette, from February to 
April, 1852, of which [ have seventeen, but only 
three are named and dated: Atheneum, Feb. 21, 
March 6 and 20; Literary Gaztle, Feb. 21, 1852. 

Ester. 

Fillongley. 

The Atheneum for 1852 contains much useful 
information regarding this audacious fraud. The 
title of the book is ‘Letters of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, with an Introductory Essay by Robert 
Browning.’ It is reviewed on p. 214. The fol- 
lowing pages contain articles and notes relating to 
the forgery—278, 325, 355, 381. On p, 431 there 
is a letter signed R. Monkton Milnes (i. e., the 
late Lord Houghton), in which they are referred 
to. I am not certain that I have given your 
correspondent references to every page in the 
Athenewm on which these spurious documents 
are mentioned. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


For a review of the ‘ Letters of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,’ with the introduction by Robert Brown- 
ing, published in 1852, together with the par- 
ticulars of the discovery that the letters were 
forgeries, with Mr. White’s statement, and Sir F. 
Madden’s and Mr. M. Milnes’s letters relative 
thereto, see the Atheneum for February, March, 
and April, i852. Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Incantations (7 §, iii. 207).—Mr. Matcotm 
McLeop will find much curious lore respecting 
incantations against disease and other evils (with 
numerous examples from original sources) in 
Cockayne’s ‘Saxon Leechdoms,’ &c., published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls in 
1864-6. I cannot find in any of its three volumes 
anything precisely similar to the fever charm de- 
scribed by your correspondent, but there are many 
equally magical recipes for “ lent addle ” (typhus) 
and other fevers. One for a Jess common disorder 
I transcribe ;~ 


‘If wens at the heart pain a man, let a maiden go 
to a spring which runs directly eastward, and ladle up 
& cup, moving the cup with the stream, and let her or 
him [in those days a maiden might be of either sex] 
sing over it the Creed and the Paternoster, and then 
pour it into another vessel, and then ladle some more, 
and again sing the Creed and Paternoster, and so 
manage as to have three cups full; do so for nine 
days, soon it will be well with the man.”’ 

In another case the names of the Seven Sleepers are 
directed to be written on seven wafers and hung 
round the patient’s neck by a maiden, singing 
meanwhile a charm which is pure balderdash, 
about a “spider wight” and a “wild beast’s 
sister.” Some of these charms are of Eastern origin, 
many are found in Greek and Latin writers, many 
are Scandinavian, and one, at least, is given as 
Gaelic, They are ‘‘leechdoms,” and not witch- 
craft, at least in name; and from their frequent use 
of Holy Writ they evidently had priestly sanction. 
It is equally evident that, however our modern 
“leeches” might scoff at such remedies, we see here 
“the hole of the pit whence they were digged.” 

C. C. B. 


Several forms for raising spirits are given in 
Reginald Scot’s ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft.’ They 
are usually blasphemous and occasionally licentious, 

E. YarDLey. 

Look in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ under 

“ Physical Charms,” &. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 


If Mr. Matcotm MacLeop will refer to a book 
published by Longmans in 1886, entitled ‘ Notes on 
the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders,’ by William Henderson, with an 
appendix on “ Household Stories” by S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A., he will fiod much interesting infor- 
mation on the subject to which he refers,and many 
stories of the “evil eye” similar to his own. I 
observe there are several references in the book to 
Thorpe’s ‘ Mythology,’ which Mr. MacLeop might 
also consult. Geo. F, Crowpy, 

The Grove, Faringdon. 


Brewery (7"§. iii. 247).—Hexham’s ‘ Dutch Diec- 
tionary,’ 1658, has,‘ Een Brouwerye,a Brewerie, ora 
brewing-house.” This carries us back more than 
a century for the name of the place, The Unton 
Inventories have only brew-house. 

Water W. Sxeat. 


Cuurcn Betts rinaine at 5 a.m. (7™ S. iii. 
48, 132).—In our part of Yorkshire every old 
market town follows the ancient practice, but not 
two of them ring the same hours all the year 
round. Helmsley is considered a Church place, 
having a priest at the Conquest, and is situated 
close to two old abbeys, viz., Rivaulx and Byland, 
yet it belonged to another some sixteen miles away. 
At Kirkham, the bell rings during the summer 
months at 5 a.m. and 6 P.m.; in winter, 6 a.m. and 





8 p.m. The evening bell is called the angelic bell, I 
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remember well sixty years ago all men had to go 

to work at the morning call, and during the winter 

season had to work until 8 p.m. This has now 

fallen into disuse. IC 
Helmsley. 


At Crewkerne, in Somersetshire, the curfew was 
always rung at 7 P.M., and a morning bell at 
5 a.M., down to the year 1875, when I ceased to 
visit there. I have no doubt the custom is still 
kept up. C. W. Penny. 


The large tenor bell of Great St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, is always rung from 9 P.M. until 9.15, and 
a smaller bell for the same length of time in the 
morning just before 6 o'clock. I suppose that the 
former was the bell for ‘‘ compline ” and the latter 
that for “ prime,” but of course they may also have 
answered the purpose of a “curfew” anda “ time- 
to-get-up” bell. I think that the custom is still 
very common, although the steam-horns of large 
mavufactories are making it unnecessary in many 
places. ViLTONIUS. 


At Epworth a single bell is rung at 6 a.m., at 
12 noon, and again at 6 P.., to call the labourers 
to work, to dinner, and to rest from their labours 
respectively. A similar custom also prevails in 
some of the neighbouring villages, but the hours 
are not the same in all. C. C. B. 

[The bell at Spitalfields Church, and other bells in 
London, are rung at 6 a.m.) 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vols. IX. and X. (Smith & Elder.) 
Some names of highest interest are included in the ninth 
volume of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
There are few among the subscribers who will not turn 
first to the notice of Carlyle of the editor. The difficult 
task of giving a full, unprejudiced, and judicious bio- 
graphy of this soured and dyspeptic scholar and genius 
has, it is needless to say, been accomplished. The life 
of Carlyle is that necessarily of his wife also, and the 
relations of Carlyle to his wife are only less difficult 
than those of Swift and Stella, The literary estimate 
showing Carlyle as “a character of astounding force 
and originality, whose faults of style are the result of 
perpetual straining for emphasis and the dislike of con- 
ventionality as the ‘dead!y sin’’’ will meet with un- 
questioning acceptance, Mr, Stephen also writes on 
Christopher Cartwright and on Henry Carey, poet and 
musician. Under the latter bead he declines to accord 
to Carey the authorship of ‘God save the Queen.’ A 
life of Sir Dudley Carleton, and one of Wiliiam Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, are among the graceful and attractive 
communications of the Rev. Dr. Jessupp. Under the 
head of “ Carr, Robert, Earl of Somerset,’ Dr. Gardiner, 
the historian, expounds his views as to the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury. Dr. Gardiner also contributes an 
excellent life of Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, Mr. 8. L. 
Lee supplies an admirable life of Caxton, containing 
full bibliographical information. He also sends many 
shorter contributions, Mr. A. H. Bullen’s solitary com- 
munication is his excellent account of Wm. Cartwright, 





divine and dramatist. Mr. Russell Barker supplies many 
important biographies, including those of Elizabeth Car- 
ter, Guy Carleton, first Lord Dorchester, and Lord John 
Cavendish. Mr. Goldwin Smith supplies the life of 
Viscount Cardwell, Mr. W. E. A. Axon that of John 
Castelli, and Mr. Thompson Cooper that of Patrick 
Carey. Catherine of Arragon, Catherine Howard, and 
Catherine Parr are all in the hands of Mr. James Gaird- 
ner. A full and interesting life of Wm. Cavendish, the 
Duke of Newcastle, is from the eminently competent 
pen of Mr, C. H. Forster, the latest editor of Mr, 
Dickens's biography, The Rev. W. Hunt is responsible 
for much early history, beginning with that of Canute, 
Prof, J. K. Laughton still looks after naval biographies, 
Among more or less frequent contributors are Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. J. E. Bailey, Canon Overton, Mr. R. H. Tedder, and 
Canon Venables, Hitherto the quality of the work is 
fully sustained. 

Vol. x. contains some articles of the highest import- 
ance, and is probably intrinsically the most interesting 
and readable of the series. A biographical work does not, 
of course, aim at being taken up for amusement, or often 
for any purpose except reference. Many articles in this 
volume deserve, however, to be read for their own sake. 
Such is, for instance, the very valuable biography of 
Charles I. supplied by Dr. Gardiner, the historian. Bald 
as is necessarily the statement of facts from the period 
when Charles quitted Holmby House in company with 
Cornet Joyce to that when his life was taken in front of 
Whitehall, it is very dramatic. It may be doubted 
whether any portion of Dr. Gardiner’s sustained work is 
equally stirring. Another article of supreme importance 
is the account by the editor of Churchill, the great Duke 
of Marlborough, The record of his warlike services is 
profoundly stirring, and the exposition of character has 
high interest. Some touches of satire in this are in 
Mr. Stephen’s happiest style. Charles Il. is by Prof. 
Ward. Among articles of high, if secondary import- 
ance are the Cibbers, Mrs. Cibber being in the hands of 
Sir Theodore Martin ; George Chapman, the dramatist, 
is the subject of a sympathetic biography by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen ; Chatterton is written by Mr. Charles Kent; and 
Chaucer is entrusted to Prof, Hales, Chettle, the dra- 
matist, and Thomas Churchyard, the poet, are by Mr. 
Bullen. Mr. Leslie Stephen supplies also biographies of 
Charles Churchill, the poet ; John Clare, the poet; W. G. 
Clark, the editor of Shakspeare ; and Samuel Chandler, 
the Nonconformist divine, Mr, J. H. Round deals 
with some of the family of De Clare, Mr. 8S. L. Lee is 
responsible for Edward Chamberlayne ; Robert Charnock, 
the Jacobite; A. R. Chevallier; and others. 


English Writers: an Attempt towards a History of 
English Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol, I, 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Prov. Mortey has undertaken a task from which the 
boldest might well shrink, We certainly do not know 
any writer who is better qualified for the work, but we 
cannot help thinking that life is too short and the his- 
tory of our literature is too long for any one man to 
grapple with the task exhaustively. 

Prof. Morley, indeed, practically acknowledges this in 
the early pages of his introduction. In our opinion the 
only way in which a subject of such magnitude could be 
sutisfactorily treated would be by assigning the various 
periods of the history to the most competent authorities, 
under the supervision of an editor possessed of as wide 
and varied a knowledge of our literature as Prof. Morley. 
The present volume is practically a reproduction of the 
earlier portion of the first volume of ‘ English Writers,’ 
which appeared in 1864, with some alterations and addi- 
tions, It contains an introduction of some 120 pages, 
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which is followed by chapters on the forming of the 
people, old literature of the Gael, old literature of the 
Cymry, old literature of the Teutons, Scandinavia, 
* Beowulf,’ and the‘ Fight at Finnesburg.’ A bibliography 
of ‘ Beowulf ' and separate indices to the introduction and 
book i. complete the volume. The introduction, though 
interesting, is somewhat wanting in proportion, and the 
names of many men and books which we might fairly 
expect to find there are conspicuous only by their 
absence. For instance, not one word is said of the 
tragedy of ‘Gorboduc’ or of the comedy of ‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister.” The names of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are, indeed, incidentally mentioned, but their produc- 
tions for the stage are entirely ignored, Though refer- 
ence is made to the Earl of Roscommon and his transla- 
tion of the ‘ Art of Poetry,’ we may look in vain for the 
slightest notice of Drayton, Marvell, Cowley, Keats, or 
Shelley. And while considerable space is taken up with 
Sir Richard Steele and the Tatler, no room is found for 
Hooker, Latimer, Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Gibbon, or 
Bolingbroke. The author hopes to be able to complete 
his work in twenty volumes, to be published half-yearly; 
but as he tells us that he intends “ to include notes of 
the literature of all offshoots of the English race,’’ we 
shall not be surprised if he exceeds these limits. We 
hope that he will not feel himself bound to follow strictly 
the lines laid down in the introduction, But whatever 
course he may think fit to adopt, we trust that he will 
be spared to complete his courageous ‘‘ attempt towards 
a history of English literature,” for whatever may come 
from Prof, Morley’s pen is sure to be both interestingly 
written and full of instruction. 


Christopher Marlowe. Edited by Havelock Ellie, With 
a General Introduction to the Evglish Drama by J. A. 
Symonds, (Vizetelly & Co.) 

Wiru this volume a series of the best plays of the old 

dramatists begins, under the appropriate title of the 

“ Mermaid Series.” It is stated that the text of the 

plays is unexpurgated, und it may be added that the 

notes are such also, The present volume is well edited. 

The general introduction by Mr. Symonds is scholarly 

and elegant, and that to Marlowe by Mr. Havelock Ellis 

is satisfactory. Typographically the volume is all that 
can be desired, and a portrait of Edward Alleyn, the 
original Faustus, adorns the work. Practically a series 
such as this should satisfy all appetites, except those of 
the close student, The best plays of the Elizabethan 
dramatists are as much as the general reader can find 
time to read, and their possession should satisfy him. 

Will it? This is the question we wait to see answered. 

Readers of old drama are a class to themselves. They 

are fond of complete works, We wait with some interest 

to see what will be the fate of an “ye to popularize 
works which have been the special delight of a class, 

Concerning the inexpediency of putting the general 
ublic in the possession of the full arraignment of Mar- 

owe by Richard Bame we have a strong opinion, Dyce 
and his successors were justified in their omissions. 


Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Edited 
by R. E. Graves. Part VIII. (Bell & Sons.) 
Parr VIII, of the reissue of the much-needed revision 
of Bryan's‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’ treads 
closely on the heels of part vii., inducing a hope that the 
completion of the work may not be far distant. Under 
the head of “ Murillo ” the student will find corrections 
of some mistakes in the previous biography. No men- 
tion is made under “‘ Mulready ” of the fine works of the 
artist recently acquired by Mr. Woolner, R.A. The 
account of Frans van Mieris reminds us how badly pro- 
vided is our National Gallery with his pictures. Buck- 
ingham Palace, however, has three, and the Earl of Dudley 





has his supposed masterpiece. As “ Partridge” is now 
—— three or four more parts should complete the 
work, 


England's Chronicle in Stone. 
(Murray.) 
TuHovcu intended primarily for Americans, this work, 
which records the results of persistent exploration of our 
historical monuments, will be of great value to English- 
men who care to study their own country. Mr. Hunne- 
well’s scheme is comprehensive. Beginning with Druidical 
remains, he depicts, in a volume of near 450 pages, abun- 
dantly illustrated, our various cathedrals, monasteries, 
colleges, castles, churches, palaces, residences, even to 
the “simple homes of England,” It is a delightful book 
for Englishmen to read, and is calculated to give us a 
stronger sense of the value of our own treasures, It ig 
pleasant to read lines such as these descriptive of plea- 
santest days in England: “In drives or walks on her 
hedge-lined roads, in strolls on charming foot-paths or 
under the ivy-grown walls of her castles and gray cathe. 
dral towers—days the writer feels he lives again while his 
pen moves over these pages ; and a veiled, hazy sunshine 
seems to light the way, as he often has found it brighten- 
ing the exquisite old island,”’ It is pleasant to find our 
American cousins claiming their heritage in these scenes. 


By Hubert Hall, 


By James F, Hunnewell, 


Society in the Elizabethan Age. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) 

Ir is gratifying to find that Mr. Hubert Hall’s scholarly 

and entertaining, if slightly iconoclastic, volume, re- 

viewed at some length in our columns (7*" 8, ii, 479), has 

already reached a second edition, 


Ellis’s Irish Education Directory and Scholastic Guide 
for 1887. By William Edward Ellis, B.A., LL.B, 
(Dublin, Ponsonby.) 

Tuts useful work, edited by the secretary to the Educa- 

cational Endowments (Ireland) Commission, has reached 

its sixth year of issue. It contains the amendments that 
have been made in the regulations of the Incorporated 

Law Society, the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 

Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, and in other public 

bodies, and supplies matter of much value to those in- 

terested in education, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. Foster.—*“ God bless the king—I mean the faith’s 
defender,” &c., is by Dr, John Byrom, See 4* 8, x, 293, 
314; St 8, iii, 30. 

CorricEnpum.—P. 252, col. 1, 1. 10 from bottom, for 
* Kawan ” read Kawau, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














